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In  January  1845  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  his  government’s  intention 
of  increasing  the  grant  to  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Maynooth 
just  outside  Dublin  in  Ireland.  From  an  annually  renewable  sum  of 
£8,928  sterling  the  grant  was  to  be  almost  trebled  to  £26,000  and  made 
permanent.1  In  addition  a one-off  grant  of  £30,000  was  to  be  made  for 
the  repair  of  College  buildings.2  The  sequel  in  mainland  Bntain  and  in 
Ireland  is  well  known.  For  the  Conservative  party  it  was  an  event 
which  did  much  to  contnbute  to  the  split  between  the  supporters  of  Peel 
and  the  Protectionists.  Peel  was  forced,  in  fact,  to  rely  on  Liberal 
support  to  get  the  measure  through  on  third  reading.3  Inside  and  outside 
parliament  the  proposals  caused  a storm  of  protest  from  a wide 
spectrum  of  Protestant  opimon.  One  commentator  has  remarked  that 
“there  is  scarcely  any  one  subject  that  fills  a larger  space  than 
Maynooth  in  Hansard’s  parliamentary  debates  of  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century”4  Between  February  and  May  1845  10,204 
petitions  against  the  Bill  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  with 


1 D.A.  Kerr,  Peel,  Priests  and  Politics  (Oxford,  1982),  249  for  details  of  the 
original  grant.  This  book  provides  an  immensely  detailed  history  of  Maynooth 
College,  Peel’s  Irish  policy  and  of  the  Irish  church  more  generally  in  the  1840s. 

2 G.I.T.  Machin,  Politics  and  the  Churches  in  Great  Britain,  1832-1868  (Oxford. 
1977),  171-2.  This  work  provides  a fine  concise  summary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Maynooth  Bill  of  1845  and  its  immediate  sequel  outside  parliament. 

3 J.B.  Conacher,  The  Peel  it  es  and  the  Party  System,  1846-52  (Newton  Abbot, 
1972),  12,  gives  134  Conservative  supporters  of  the  bill  on  third  reading  as  against 
137  Conservative  opponents.  G.I.T.  Machin,  Politics  and  the  Churches,  172  makes 
it  149  for  to  148  against. 

4 J.F.  Hogan,  Maynooth  College  and  the  Laity  (1910),  48.  quoted  in  Kerr.  Peel , 
224. 
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1,284,296  signatures.5  A Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  and  based  at  Exeter  Hall  in 
London,  was  responsible  for  the  highly  orgamsed  petition  drive  that  lay 
behind  these  figures.  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  means  that  about  one  in 
every  twenty  of  the  entire  population  of  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland 
registered  their  opposition.6  In  T.B  Macaulay’s  words  petitions  fell  as 
thick  as  “a  snow-storm”  on  the  benches  of  the  House.7 

Something  of  the  mood  of  this  opposition  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  extract  from  The  Times , which  was  quoted  in  a Glasgow 
pamphlet  of  the  time: 

Thus  speaks  The  Times  of  the  Premier’s  proposals  - 
“Maynooth,  therefore,  is  to  be  reformed,  as  the  Rookery  has 
been,  by  dnving  through  it  a broad  street  of  good  houses,  better 
rooms,  better  clothes,  sofas  and  easy  chairs,  hot  joints,  tea  and 
buttered  rolls,  morocco  bindings,  [which]  whether  they  be 
called  the  poetry  or  the  prose  of  life,  render  even  saints  less 
savage,  and  impart  a new  grace  to  the  most  angelic  men.  The 
addition  of  £17,000  to  the  existing  pittance  of  £9,000  will  go  a 
good  way  towards  smoothing  down  the  rugged  virtues  of  Insh 
Catholicism.  The  professors  will  give  dinners,  the  students 
breakfasts,  and  a gradation  of  incomes  will  teach  academic,  and 
perhaps  political,  subordination”.8 

The  recognition  in  the  last  sentence  that  the  increase  in  the  Grant  was 
part  of  a broader  policy  to  “pacify”  Ireland  leaves  the  reader  in  no 
doubt  that  even  that  argument  carried  little  weight. 


1116  Maynooth  Grant,  the  Dissenters  and  Disestablishment, 
Ia45-1847  , English  Historical  Review,  82  (1967),  64.  There  were,  according  to 
Machm,  about  ninety  petitions  in  favour  of  the  Bill  with  17,482  signatures. 

rxnoia  0n  thS  1841  CenSUS  flgUre  of  a P°Pu'ation  for  the  UK  of 

233  ° 929  See  C C°0k  and  B Ke,th-  British  Historical  Facts  (London,  1975), 

GO  Trevelyan,  7 he  Life  and  Letters  of  Lord  Macaulay  (Oxford,  1978)  ii  104 
Macaulay  was  as  will  be  discussed  below,  MP  for  Edinburgh  at  the  time.  ’ 
Sketch  of  Maynooth  College  (Glasgow,  1845?),  5. 
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This  contribution  examines  the  effect  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  issue 
on  Scottish  politics,  at  the  time  of  the  bill’s  passage  through 
Parliament,  immediately  afterwards  and  in  the  decade  following.  It  will 
argue  that,  though  the  opposition  to  the  Grant  was  both  broad  and 
“genuine”,  the  issue  became  a political  tool  in  the  hands  of  those,  in  the 
Liberal  party  in  particular,  who  wished  to  attack  the  established  holders 
of  power,  the  Whigs.  It  also  examines  why,  by  1857,  support  for,  or 
opposition  to,  the  Grant  was  no  longer  so  crucial  in  determining  a 
politician’s  prospects  as  it  had  been  a decade  earlier. 

Scotland  was  no  exception  to  the  wave  of  protest  either  in  terms  of 
intensity  or  the  breadth  of  religious  opinion  which  it  encompassed.9  At 
a meeting  in  the  Glasgow  City  Hall  in  early  1845,  reportedly  attended 
by  about  4,000  people  and  with  over  100  ministers  from  a vanety  of 
denominations  on  the  platform,  the  Rev.  Dr  Symington  gave 
representative  expression  to  the  common  denominator  of  opposition, 
namely  anti-Roman  Catholicism: 

It  was  also  said  this  was  tire  way  to  destroy  Popery.  Now,  they 
had  all  heard  of  such  a thing  as  “killing  by  kindness”;  but 
assuredly  this  was  not  the  death  Popery  would  die.  And  even 
though  they  could  hug  the  monster  to  death,  they  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  for  this  would  be  doing  evil  that  good  might 
come,  and  would  be  adopting  one  of  the  worst  maxims  of  the 
system,  namely,  that  the  end  sanctified  the  means.  To  think  of 
abolishing  Popery  by  increasing  its  power,  was  alike  sinful, 
dangerous,  and  chimencal. 


9 This  included  both  Scottish  and  United  Kingdom  forms  of  protest.  G.A.  Cahill 
in  his  “The  Protestant  Association  and  the  Anti-Maynooth  Agitation  of  1845”,  The 
Catholic.  Historical  Review , xliii  (1957),  276-7,  makes  the  point  that  the  revived 
Association,  closely  associated  with  the  Orange  Lodges,  was  also  active  in  Scotland. 
Its  pamphlets  and  handbills  had  been  published  by  William  Collins  in  Glasgow 
since  the  mid- 1830s  and  it  had  close  ties  to  both  Blackwood's  and  Fraser’s 
Magazines. 
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He  also  gave  expression  to  the  sense  of  betrayal  felt  by  those  who  had 
believed  that  the  Conservative  government  had  been  elected  in  1841  to 
defend  the  Protestant  Establishment: 

Only  let  them  think  of  such  a measure  being  brought  in  by 
those  who  had  been  borne  into  office  by  the  suffrages  of 
Protestants,  amid  the  almost  fanatical  cry  of  “No  Popery”,  and 
for  the  very  purpose  of  secunng  measures  of  the  opposite 
character! 

Having  addressed  Conservative,  and  probably  Established  Church, 
members  of  his  audience,.  Symington  went  on  to  make  clear  that  there 
were  grounds  for  feelings  of  betrayal  in  dissenting  Voluntary  quarters 
too: 

What  a mockery  did  it  throw  on  the  very  theory  of 
representation!  — for  it  would  certainly  puzzle  any  one  to  say 
who  were  represented  in  this  case  by  their  legislators.  Certainly, 
it  was  neither  of  the  great  classes  into  which  the  religious 
community  was  divided  — neither  those  who  held  the 
Establishment  principle,  nor  those  who  were  Voluntaries  - but 
a few  time-serving  sycophants,  or  truckling  expectants  of 
place.10 

Indeed,  the  Maynooth  Grant  issue  probably  touched  rawer  nerves 
in  Scotland  than  anywhere  else  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  there  was  a 
third  great  class  to  which  Symington  did  not  specifically  refer, 
namely  the  Free  Church.  Coming  as  it  did  less  than  two  years  after  the 
Disruption,  Free  Church  members  were  particularly  incensed,  not  only 
by  the  favours  being  shown  to  Roman  Catholicism,  but  also  by  the 
comparison  inevitably  drawn  between  this  generous  treatment  and  the 
attitude  Peel’s  government  had  shown  towards  their  own  claims.  The 
leading  Whig  Free  Church  member  and  MP  for  Perth,  Fox  Maule, 
made  this  clear  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill’s  second  reading.  He  reminded 
the  House  of  Commons  that  two  years  previously  he  had  brought 


10  Sketch  of  Maynooth  College,  12-13. 
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forward  a petition  and  the  Claim  of  Right  from  the  then  still  unified  and 
Non-Intrusiomst  dominated  Church  of  Scotland.  At  that  time: 

he  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  people,  that  they  should 
have  the  management  of  their  own  spiritual  concerns, 
independently  of  the  State,  and  without  its  interference,  he  was 
then  told  by  those  now  bringing  forward  and  supporting  the 
present  measure  in  relation  to  Maynooth  - it  was  uttered  from 
that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House,  and  echoed  from  that  of 
the  Opposition,  that  the  idea  of  an  establishment  existing  in 
connexion  with  the  State,  and  over  which  the  State  had  no 
control,  was  monstrous  and  unconstitutional.” 

He  then  went  on  to  ask: 

upon  such  grounds  how  could  they  come  forward  now  and  ask 
them,  the  members  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  to  support 
them  on  public  grounds  in  a measure  which  had  for  its  object 
the  creation  of  another  establishment  in  the  sister  country,  over 
which  there  was  to  be  no  State  control . 1 1 

Fox  Maule  might  have  said  “very  little  State  control”,  but  in  reality  the 
Bill  made  no  real  proposals  for  a tightening  up  of  visitation  rights. 
Indeed,  Peel  had  explicitly  stated  that  he  wished  to  avoid  this.12 

The  Maynooth  Grant  was  not  only,  therefore,  “the  endowment  of 
error”  to  Free  Churchmen,  but  also  an  example  of  double  standards  at 
play  on  the  part  of  both  the  Conservative  government  and  the  Whig 
opposition  which  was  supporting  it.  Maule  went  on  to  reinforce  the 
point  about  double  standards  by  tying  in  the  issue  of  the  Free  Church's 
struggle  to  obtain  sites  for  places  of  worship  from  Established  Church 
landlords  with  Maynooth  and  with  Peel’s  Irish  policy  generally: 

and  that  whilst  he  recommended  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  deal 
kindly  with  their  Roman  Catholic  tenants  - to  give  them  sites 


11  Hansard , third  series,  79,  col.  607,  14  April  1845. 

12  See  D A.  Kerr,  Peel.  222-3  and  268-9  for  comments  on  the  visitation 
arrangements  in  the  government’s  proposals.  Ken-  describes  Peel's  intention  as  an 
increased  grant  with  “...  no  strings  attached..  .” 
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for  their  chapels  and  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
pnests  - he  would  also  recommend  his  own  Cabinet  to  look  at 
home  in  Scotland,  and  to  cease  from  persecuting  the  members 
of  the  Free  Church  there,  who  lived  on  the  estates  of  some  of 
the  Members  of  that  Cabinet  ,...13 

Not  that  the  grounds  for  Maule’s  reasoned  opposition  meant  that 
members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  were  any  less  opposed 
to  the  Grant  than  the  Rev.  Dr  Symington  had  said  they  should  be.  One 
such  was  C.L.C.  Cumming  Bruce,  Conservative  MP  for  Elgin  and 
Naim.  Cumming  Bruce  in  fact  provides  a good  example  of  a Scottish 
Churchman  and  Conservative  who  opposed  Peel  on  the  Grant  issue. 
Commenting  in  the  same  debate  on  finding  himself  on  the  same  side  as 
Fox  Maule  he  stated  that: 

He  was  glad  they  were  for  once  m a way  to  go  into  the  same 
lobby.  This  House,  like  misery  and  Maynooth,  made  men 
acquamted  with  strange  bedfellows.14 

This  unity  in  opposition  between  Established  and  Free  Church 
members  was  also  matched  by  that  between  Free  Churchmen  and 
Voluntaries  on  the  other  side  of  the  spectrum  of  Scottish 
Presbyterianism.  Amongst  Voluntaries  the  reasons,  however,  were 
different  and  had  more  to  do  with  opposition  to  endowments  in  general, 
rather  than  to  Maynooth  as  a Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  particular: 

On  account  of  the  conflicting  views  among  different  parties  on 
the  question  of  endowments,  abstractly  considered,  the 
opposition  offered  to  the  proposed  Maynooth  Grant  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  of  a mixed  character.  Some  oppose  it  solely  on  the 
ground  that  a professedly  Protestant  Government  cannot 
consistently  endow  Popery.  But  there  are  others  who  deny 
that  the  Government,  as  such,  has  any  right  to  show  any 


Hansard,  third  series,  79,  col.  608,  14  April  1845. 
14  Hansard,  third  series,  79,  col.  865,  17  April  1845. 
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preference  to  any  form  of  religion,  but  to  allow  full  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  its  subjects.15 

This  is  not  to  say  that  opposition  to  state  endowment  of  religion 
was  purely  a Voluntary  concern.  While  many  Free  Churchmen 
supported  Thomas  Chalmers’s  position  that  their  denomination  was  not 
a Voluntary  body,  but  rather  a purer  form  of  Establishment,16  there 
were  Free  Church  members  who  took  the  view  that  opposition  to  the 
Maynooth  Grant  was  better  founded  on  opposition  to  all  state  support 
of  religion  A contnbutor  to  the  Free  Church  North  British  Review , 
probably  George  Moncreiff,  explained  such  a position  in  the  following 
terms: 

That  Popery  is  itself  repugnant  to  the  plain  sense  of  Scripture  is 
to  our  Protestant  judgement  a clear  and  obvious  fact  on  the 
very  face  of  the  inspired  document.  But  where  do  we  find  as 
clearly  or  undeniably,  or  with  anything  approaching  to  this 
clearness,  the  pnnciple  that  it  must  of  necessity  be  wrong  to 
vote  money  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy9 

And  earlier  in  his  article: 

We  have  then  three  parties  in  the  field  on  what  is  called  the 
Voluntary  controversy.  But  few  probably  among  the  friends  of 
Establishments  would  hesitate  between  the  two  alternatives,  to 
prefer  the  system  of  Voluntary  Churches  to  this  of  universal 
endowment  ...  for  State- recognition  of  a vague  something  called 
Chnstiamty,  whose  essence  is  supposed  to  be  moral  precepts 
severed  from  all  distinct  statement  of  doctnne,  few  have  any 
desire.17 

In  other  words  the  line  between  “the  fnends  of  Establishments”  and 
those  holding  voluntary  principles  was  not  the  same  as  that  between  the 


15  Sketch  of  Maynooth  College,  5-6. 

16  See,  for  example,  S.J.  Brown,  Thomas  Chalmers  and  the  Godly  Commonwealth 
in  Scotland  (Oxford,  1982),  337  for  a discussion  of  this. 

17  “Religion  in  its  Relation  to  Politics”,  The  North  British  Re\'iew,  vi  (Nov.  1846), 
264-5.  The  Wellesley  Index  gives  the  author  of  this  article  as  George  Moncreiff. 
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Free  and  Voluntary  churches  on  this,  as  on  other  issues.  Such  blurred 
lines  between  the  denominations,  together  with  a willingness  on  the  part 
of  both  these  parties  to  back-pedal  on  their  different  reasons  for 
opposing  the  Grant,  meant  that  in  the  penod  immediately  surrounding 
the  passage  of  the  Bill  there  was  no  significant  split  in  Scotland,  as  in 
England,  amongst  opponents  of  the  Grant  .18 

On  the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen,  the  Maynooth  Grant  issue  was  to 
be  a dynamo  of  resistance  shared  by  Free  Church  and  Voluntaries  alike 
in  their  dnve  to  refashion  Scottish  political  representation  more  to  their 
taste.  Given  the  dominance  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Scotland  since  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  this  meant  in  effect  changing  the  balance  within 
that  party.  An  analysis  of  the  passage  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  bill 
shows  why  this  issue  became  such  a source  of  political  as  well  as 
religious  discontent. 

The  Whigs  in  Scotland  were  the  dominant  group  in  the  Liberal 
party  in  1845.  Often  aristocratic  and  secular-leaning,  as  elsewhere  in 
the  Umted  Kingdom,  they  supported  the  proposals  of  the  Peel 
Government  and  endorsed  the  principle  of  permanent  endowment.  A list 
of  names  supporting  the  first  or  second  reading  of  the  bill,  or  both,  is 
sufficient  to  make  the  point.  William  Gibson-Craig  (Edinburgh),  Lord 
Dalmeny  (Stirling  Burghs),  T.B.  Macaulay  (Edinburgh),  J.  Dennistoun 
(Glasgow),  J.  Oswald  (Glasgow),  J.  Loch  (Wick  District),  D.  Dundas 
(Sutherlandshire),  J.  Dalrymple  (Wigtonshire),  A.  Rutherford  (Leith) 
and  Lord  J.  Stuart  (Ayr  District)  all  voted  for  the  Maynooth  Grant  at 
some  stage  19  Gibson-Craig,  owner  of  the  Riccarton  estate  west  of 
Edinburgh,  Dennistoun  and  Oswald,  members  of  Glasgow’s  elite 
burgher-anstocracy,  Loch  and  Dundas,  intimately  connected  with  the 
Leveson-Gower/Sutherland  influence  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 


G I T Machin,  “The  Maynooth  Grant”,  69-71.  The  public  split  between  the 
extreme  Voluntaries  and  other  participants  at  the  conference  in  London  in 
April/May  1845  organised  by  the  Anti-Maynooth  Committee  was  held  to  have 
significantly  weakened  the  agitation  against  the  Bill.  These  strict  Voluntaries 
explicitly  drafted  a declaration  rejecting  the  anti-Roman  Catholic  lme  of  the 
majority  of  the  conference. 

19  Hansard , thud  series,  79,  3.4.1845,  cols.  109-111  and  18.4.1845,  cols.  1042- 
1047  in  particular. 
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Rutherford,  who  was  Melbourne’s  ex-  and  Russell’s  soon  to  be  Lord 
Advocate,  Lord  James  Stuart,  the  long-serving  and  radical-leaning  MP 
for  Ayr  Burghs,  closely  connected  with  the  Bute  interest,  Captain  John 
Dalrymple,  later  the  Earl  of  Stair,  these  names  were  the  typical 
representatives  of  Scottish  Whiggery. 

The  only  difference  they  had  with  Peel,  as  Whigs,  was  typically  in 
their  being  willing  to  finance  the  endowment  out  of  the  funds  already 
available  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland,  rather  than  out  of  the 
public  purse.  This  was  anathema  to  Established  Church  members  and 
was  just  as  unattractive  to  those  Free  Churchmen,  probably  the 
majority,  still  committed  to  the  Establishment  idea  These  people  would 
probably  have  felt  more  sympathy  with  Scottish  Conservatives  like  W. 
Gordon,  C.  Hope,  and  J.S.  Wortley,  who,  though  supporting  the  idea  of 
a permanent  endowment,  voted  against  finding  the  funds  from 
elsewhere  in  Ireland  as  an  attack  on  the  Irish  Episcopal 
Establishment.20  Free  Church  MP  Fox  Maule,  for  example,  not  only 
voted  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  he  also  did  not  support  the 
funding  of  the  Grant  from  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  as  would 
have  been  perfectly  consistent  with  his  position  outside  the  Scottish 
Establishment.21 

From  a Free  Church  and  Voluntary  point  of  view  especially,  well 
might  the  Rev.  Dr  Symington  proclaim  of  the  voting  on  the  Maynooth 
Grant:  “What  a mockery  did  it  throw  on  the  very  theory  of 
representation!”.  The  voting  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  saw  about 
20  Scottish  MPs  in  favour  and  only  14  against.22  Half  the  minority, 
moreover,  were  Established  Church-supporting  Conservatives.  Tins  left 


20  N.  Gash,  Reaction  and  Reconstruction  in  English  Politics,  1832-1852  (Oxford, 
1965),  94-5,  discusses  the  parallel  concern  in  England  that  the  Maynooth  Grant 
might  lead  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  therefore  to  the  eventual 
dismantling  of  the  English  Establishment. 

21  Hansard , third  series,  79,  24.4.1845.  cols.  1311-1314,  (division  on  Ward's 
amendment  to  fmd  the  funds  from  those  already  applicable  to  ecclesiastical 
purposes  in  Ireland)  and  28.4.1845,  cols.  1432-1433,  (division  on  Tancred's 
amendment  to  make  provision  out  of  the  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  etc.) 

22  fhid.,  18.4. 1845,  cols.  1042-1045.  Division  lists  at  this  time  could  be  unreliable 
or  incomplete.  Figures  are  therefore  approximate. 
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the  opponents  of  the  Grant  among  the  Free  and  Voluntary  churches  to 
be  represented  by  a handful  of  Liberals,  men  like  Archibald  Hastie, 
Free  Church  MP  for  Paisley,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Fox  Maule, 
could  not  be  descnbed  as  belonging  to  the  inner  councils  of  Scottish 
Liberalism.  Such  a result  only  emphasised  • the  need  for  a greater 
Voluntary  and  Free  Church  voice  in  Parliament  because  the  political 
“establishment”  in  both  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties  had  so 
signally  failed  to  represent  these  denominations’  point  of  view  on  the 
issue.  Evangelical  Free  Churchmen  especially,  finding  themselves  in 
opposition  to  erastian  Whig  support  for  the  new  Maynooth  Grant, 
could  neither  turn  to  Peel,  the  originator  of  the  measure,  nor  to  his 
Conservative  opponents  as  they  were  very  often  the  hardest  of  hard-line 
defenders  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  possibly  site 
refusers  as  well.  Such  disenchantment  over  the  Maynooth  issue  was 
another  reflection  of  the  frustration  of  the  nsing  middle-class 
congregations  in  these  churches  with  the  leadership  provided  by  the 
landed  and  lawyer-dominated  political  elite  in  Scotland.23 

The  immediate  results  of  the  Free  Church  and  Voluntary  frustration 
over  Maynooth  can  be  seen  in  the  by-elections  which  took  place  in 
Scotland  at  the  time  and  shortly  afterwards  and  in  the  extra- 
parliamentary protest  activity  which  it  also  occasioned.  The  struggle 
for  control  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Scotland  was  the  dominant  theme. 

The  first  political  contest  in  which  the  new  Maynooth  Grant  was  a 
central  issue  took  place  in  Greenock  in  Apnl  1845  in  the  middle  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  through  Parliament.  The  sitting  member,  Robert 
Wallace,  resigned  due  to  ill  health  and  the  Wings  put  up  the  ex-Provost 
Walter  Baine.  Baine  was  considered  by  part  of  the  constituency  to  be 

suspect  on  the  Maynooth  issue.  Later  at  the  nomination  he  gave  his 
opinion  as  being: 


23 


examFIan  anAa'ySi'°fTthe  soclal  background  of  the  Free  Church  in  Aberdeen,  for 
P . ee  A.  MacLaren,  Religion  and  Social  Class  (London,  1974),  79-86. 
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that  so  long  as  the  Catholics  were  called  upon  to  contnbute  so 
largely  to  the  Protestant  Church,  he  could  see  nothing 
unreasonable  in  their  getting  such  a grant  as  this.24 

Such  views  prompted  the  appearance  of  the  Free  Churchman 
Alexander  Dunlop  as  a nval  Liberal  candidate.  Dunlop  justified  his 
standing  in  the  following  terms: 

I became  convinced  that  I was  no  longer  warranted  in 
withholding,  on  personal  considerations,  from  those  of  the 
constituency  who  condemn  the  proposed  Endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  the  occasion  so  anxiously 
sought  by  them  of  recording  their  votes  against  it.25 

The  fact  that  Free  Trade,  even  before  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws, 
was  already  passe  as  the  primary  issue  in  such  Scottish  burgh 
constituencies,  was  made  by  “A  Brother  Elector’’  in  addressing  the 
constituency: 

Free  Traders,  I also  call  upon  you  to  come  to  the  rescue,  for, 
some  of  our  number  in  Parliament  have  already  committed  a 
blunder,  by  viewing  the  endowment  scheme  as  a subordinate 
question;  but  to  convince  them  of  their  mistake  here,  it  is 
sufficient  to  be  told,  their  Constituents  are  of  a different 
opinion....26 

Dunlop  started  late,  but  nevertheless  came  within  six  votes  of 
beating  Baine.  In  two  of  the  town’s  wards  he  actually  polled  more 
votes.27  Who  then  were  this  “anti-Maynooth  portion  of  the 
constituency”28  which  had  almost  upset  the  political  establishment  in: 
Greenock9  Obviously  Free  Churchmen  supporting  one  of  their  own. 
This,  however,  would  have  given  Dunlop  too  narrow  a base.  The  issue, 
on  which  he  was  fighting  enabled  him  to  widen  it  by  looking  to  other 


24  Greenock  Advertiser  and  Clyde  Commercial  Journal , 18.4. 1845. 

25  Ibid.,  15.4.1845,  election  address  of  Alexander  Dunlop. 

26  Ibid. 

27  Ibid.,  18.4.1845.  The  result  was:  Bame  350;  Dunlop  344. 

28  SRO,  GD  45/14/6658/3,  Dalhousie  MSS.  Dunlop  to  Fox  Maule.  15.4.1845. 
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objectors  to  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  especially  to  the  Voluntaries.  At  a 
public  breakfast  held  for  him  in  Greenock  after  the  election  he  looked 
towards  the  future  when  he  said  that. 

He  rejoiced  at  the  union  which  had  prevailed  on  the  occasion, 
and  regretted  only  that  a few  old  animosities,  which  ought  to 
have  been  buned  long  ago  should  have  prevented  some  from 
taking  that  part  in  the  contest  which  he  thought  they  ought  to 
have  done;  for,  if  it  was  a good  thing  to  oppose  the 
establishment  of  Popery  amongst  us,  why  should  any  one  allow 
an  old  paltry  feeling  of  animosity  to  stand  in  the  way  of  perfect 
union  for  the  attainment  of  the  object.”29 

The  union  was  the  new  cooperation  between  Free  Churchmen  and 
\ oluntanes.  The  old  animosities  were  the  bad  feelings  left  over  from 
recent  pre-Dismption  days  when  the  Non-Intrusionists  and  the 
Voluntaries  had  often  been  the  bitterest  of  opponents. 

In  the  years  after  1843,  however,  the  Voluntaries  and  the  Free 
Church  were  both  in  reality  dissenting  groups,  each  interested  in 
exerting  more  leverage  on  the  political  system  to  bnng  about  the 
destruction  of  the  existing  Establishment.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Free 
Church  still  stood  for  an  Established  church  in  pnnciple,  since  both 
churches  now  represented  people  on  the  “outside”,  political  necessity 
could  bnng  them  together. 

Dunlop,  for  one,  saw  the  union  with  the  Voluntaries  as  something 
that  could  be  earned  on  and  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  Whigs 
like  William  Gibson-Craig  and  T B.  Macaulay,  who  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  proved  themselves  to  be  unsound  on  the  Maynooth  Grant,  were 
seen  as  fair  political  targets.  Dunlop  had  made  the  point  clearly  earlier 
in  the  contest,  again  to  Fox  Maule.  Refernng  to  a meeting  in  Edinburgh 
at  a point  at  which  he  was  still  refusing  to  run  against  Baine,  he 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  way  in  which  it  had  gone: 

and  in  nothing  more  than  the  cordial  union  of  the  Voluntaries 
and  Free  Churchmen  - the  same  took  place  in  Greenock  in 
regard  to  myself.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Gibson-Craig  and 

Greenock  Advertiser  and  Clyde  Commercial  Journal,  22.4. 1845. 
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Macaulay  will  at  last  be  opposed  next  election  and  considenng 
the  little  hold  they  have  on  the  constituency  I think  probably 
with  success.  Scarcely  any  of  the  dissenters  agree  with  Black.30 

To  develop  the  last  point  a little  further,  the  Voluntanes  were  not  going 
to  follow  somewhat  old-fashioned  dissenters  like  Adam  Black  in 
supporting  tine  Whig  establishment  in  constituencies  like  Edinburgh. 

Dunlop,  legal  adviser  to  the  Free  Church  and  drafter  of  the  Claim 
of  Right,  was  far  from  being  the  ngid  lawyer.  He  had  a politician’s  eye 
to  the  future  arid  was  very  willing  to  “redefine”  the  Establishment 
principle.  As  he  put  it  over  Maynooth,  for  instance. 

Between  himself  and  several  of  his  friends  present,  there  might 
exist  some  difference  of  opinion,  for  he  had  long  held  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  nations,  as  such,  to  support  and  maintain  the  true 
religion,  but  if  it  be  the  case  that  Government  cannot  endow 
truth  without  at  the  same  time  endowing  error,  then  he  would 
say,  by  all  means  endow  none.31 

By  “his  friends”  he  meant  the  Voluntaries.  Dunlop  here  shows  the 
way  forward  by  squanng  the  circle  of  the  Establishment  conundrum. 
By  agreeing  to  put  it  to  one  side  it  was  possible  for  Voluntanes  and 
Free  Churchmen  to  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  opposition  to 
Roman  Catholicism  and  its  supporters,  the  Erastian  Wings.  Never 
mind,  as  some  commentators  were  quick  to  point  out,  that  one  side,  the 
Voluntaries,  were  opposing  the  Maynooth  Grant  because  it  was  an 
endowment  and  as  such  contrary  to  their  principle  of  non- 
Establishment,  while  the  other,  the  Free  Church,  while  being  pro- 
Establishment,  were  opposing  it  because  it  was  the  endowment  of  error. 
Umon  on  this  issue  could  allow  the  political  “outsiders’  to  upset  and 
push  out  tire  “insiders”.  The  lesson  of  the  Greenock  contest,  therefore 
was  that  significant  results  could  be  achieved  by  using  the  Maynooth 
issue  as  common  ground  with  other  non-Establishment  forces. 


30  SRO,  GD  45/14/658/3,  Dunlop  to  Fox  Maule,  11.4.1845.  “Black"  refers  to 
Adam  Black,  well  known  Edinburgh  Voluntary,  Whig,  Lord  Provost  and  later  MP 
for  the  city  1856-1865. 

31  Greenock  Advertiser  and  Clyde  Commercial  Journal , 1 8.4. 1845. 
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A by-election  at  Kirkcudbright  later  in  1845  was  equally  significant  in 
pointing  to  the  effect  Maynooth  was  having  on  the  political  stage.  The 
contest  in  tins  constituency  in  south-west  Scotland  is  especially 
important  because  it  showed  that  Maynooth  was  not  just  a burgh  issue 
and  it  indicated  just  how  out  of  touch  certain  sections  of  the  Whig 
establishment  in  the  Liberal  party  were  to  what  was  happening  around 
them  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  passage  of  the  Maynooth  bill 
the  Wings  in  this  county  put  up  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  opposed  to  the 
state  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (which  left  open  the 
question  of  his  position  on  Maynooth  specifically),  but  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  eventually  successful  candidate,  Thomas 
Maitland,  saw  the  position  in  the  following  terms: 

We  have  committed  a great  practical  blunder  in  starting  a 
Catholic  for  the  Stewartry,  and  I know  not  how  the  thing  can 
now  be  put  right.  When  I came  to  the  County  I found  that  the 
Galloways  and  Selkirks  had  concurred  on  not  opposing  us, 
when  it  was  generally  thought  I was  to  be  the  Liberal  candidate 
— and  I have  no  doubt  I could,  on  this  occasion,  have  come  in 
without  opposition.  But  Maxwell’s  address  was  scarcely  out  till 
the  dissenters  and  free  Church  (who  are  Liberals  to  a man)  sent 
forth  the  slogan  of  No  Popery  among  all  the  hills  and  glens  of 
the  Stewartry.  This  roused  the  Conservatives  from  their 
slumber  - Selkirk  came  from  his  [lair?]  - and  aided  by 
Galloway  has  adduced  your  friend  McDowell  of  Lagan  to  take 
the  field  against  us.  of  course  [he]  will  take  all  the  aid  he  can 
from  the  lamentable  schism  in  our  camp.  Oh  the  Free  Kirk,  the 
Free  Kirk  !!  ,...32 

The  same  union  as  at  Greenock  had,  therefore,  been  sufficient  to 
shake  the  gnp  of  the  Whigs  on  a previously  safe  constituency.  In  a 
county  seat  with  a better  chance  for  a Conservative  candidate  this 
played  into  the  hands  of  the  latter  party  rather  than  resulting  in  the 
appearance  of  a second  Liberal.  In  support  of  the  Conservative 


32  NLS,  MS  9700,  Rutherford  MSS,  fos. 
Rutherford,  8.8.1845. 
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candidate.  Col.  McDowell,  the  Galloway  and  Selkirk  influences  were 
brought  to  bear,  even  on  the  estates  of  the  late  Liberal  MP,  Alexander 
Murray,  which  were  now  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Earl  of 
Galloway’s  uncle,  Montgomerie  Stewart.33 

In  individual  terms  Maitland  gives  a glimpse  of  the  effect  of  the 
Maynooth  controversy  on  the  Wings’  political  base.  Refernng  to  a visit 
he  made  with  candidate  Maxwell  to  Lady  Helen  Maxwell,  descnbed  as 
a good  Whig  and  a supporter  of  the  late  MP,  Maitland  reported  the 
conversation  thus  and  reached  his  own  conclusion: 

she  said  she  had  been  a great  advocate  for  Emancipation  but 
she  never  suspected  it  was  to  have  saddled  the  Protestant 
Stewartry  with  a Catholic  MP  - therefore  we  must  seek  support 
elsewhere  than  from  her.  “Make  what  you  fairly  can  of  the 
tenants,  but  I cannot  ask  them  to  support  you”.  I fear  this  is  a 
fair  example  of  liberal  opinion  upon  this  matter  within  the 
county.34 

The  anti-Catholic  sentiment  whipped  up  by  Maynooth  was 
therefore  not  only  capable  of  setting  the  Free  Church  and  the 
Voluntaries  against  the  Whigs,  but  could  also  weaken  the  loyalty  of 
stock  Whig  supporters.  In  tins  case  the  Whigs  took  the  hint.  Given  the 
results  of  their  canvass  they  were  left  with  very  little  choice.  A J. 
Mackie,  reporting  to  Maitland  the  results  of  a canvass  he  had  earned 
out,  stated  that  “Not  one  positively  promised  to  vote  for  Mr.  Maxwell  - 
and  the  most  I could  make  of  any  of  them  was  that  they  would  not  vote 
at  all  ...”35  Maxwell  retired  to  be  replaced  by  Maitland  himself.  “He 
[Maxwell]  must  have  been  beaten  ...  all  by  a disruption  of  the 
dissenters  and  Free  Church  from  the  Liberal  party”,  is  how  Maitland 
poignantly  sums  the  matter  up.36  Others  drew  a wider  lesson  about  the 
position  of  the  Wings  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Scotland  generally: 


33  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Courier , 25.8. 1845. 

34  NLS,  MS  9700,  fos.  1 13-16,  Thomas  Maitland  to  Andrew  Rutherford.  8.8. 1845. 

35  NLS,  MS  9700.  fos.  1 16-17,  J.  Mackie  to  Thomas  Maitland,  6.8. 1845 

36  NLS,  MS  9700.  fos.  1 19-20,  Maitland  to  Rutherford.  12.8. 1845. 
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and  the  fact  has  gone  forth  to  the  public,  that  a Whig-Catholic 
candidate  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  retire  from  contesting  the 
election  in  a county  which,  in  1841,  returned  a Liberal  Member 
by  the  most  overwhelming  majority  in  Scotland.37 

In  other  words  where  Whiggery  was  too  closely  associated  with 
Roman  Catholicism,  either  by  way  of  Maynooth  or  otherwise,  it  was 
safe  nowhere  in  Scotland.  The  question  was  how  close  was  too  close? 
No  major  upset  had  occurred  as  yet.  Maitland  was  returned 
comfortably,  despite  pointing  out  explicitly  at  the  nomination  that  he 
could  not  join  in  the  “No-Popery”  cry  and  would  have  supported  the 
Maynooth  Grant  if  he  had  been  in  Parliament.  As  he  put  it  afterwards, 
“Here  we  are  actually  victorious  by  a majority  of  142,  after  as  good  a 
stand  up  fight  against  bigotry  and  oppression  as  I ever  witnessed.”38 
His  opponent,  too,  had  been  a Conservative  who  had  defended  the 
Com  Laws  in  a previously  solidly  Liberal  constituency.  The  Free 
Church-supporting  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Standard  pointed  out  also 
that  McDowall  s defeat  was  not  a cause  for  regret  because  he  was  a 
supporter  of  the  Government  which  had  been  “patronising  Antichrist” 
and  inflicting  a blow  on  Protestantism  by  way  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant.39  Free  Church  antipathy  to  the  Conservatives  aroused  during  the 
Non-Intrusiomst  controversy  had  obviously  been  intensified  by  the 
Maynooth  issue  in  this  constituency. 

The  final  significant  by-election  held  at  this  time,  that  in  Edinburgh  in 
July  1846,  also  shows  clearly  not  only  the  impact,  but  the  use  to  which 
the  Maynooth  issue  could  be  put  politically.  With  the  fall  of  the  Peel 
government  and  the  appointment  of  the  city’s  two  MPs,  Sir  William 
Gibson-Craig  to  the  Treasury  and  T.B.  Macaulay  as  Paymaster- 
General,  in  the  incoming  Whig  administration,  both,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  day,  had  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

On  Maynooth  Gibson-Craig  had  been  low-key  on  his  support  for 
the  grant  and  was  allowed  a walk-over.  Macaulay,  however,  had  given 


3 Dumfries  and  Galloway  Courier , 18.8.1 845. 

3*  NLS,  MS  9700,  fos.  121-2,  Maitland  to  Rutherford,  26.8. 1845. 
Dumfries  and  Galloway  Standard , 20. 8. 1 845. 
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a great  deal  of  offence  to  ultra-Protestants  by  couching  his  support  for 
the  grant  and  his  rejection  of  the  extra-Parliamentary  clamour  against  it 
in  charactenstically  dismissive  terms: 

The  Orangeman  raises  his  howl,  and  Exeter-Hall  sets  up  its 
bray,  . . . and  your  Protestant  operatives  of  Dublin  call  for  the 
impeachment  of  the  Minister  in  exceedingly  bad  English.  But 
what  did  you  expect?40 

In  this  way  Macaulay  had  come  to  be  identified  as  a high-profile 
supporter  of  the  Maynooth  endowment.  This,  together  with  his  distant 
and  uncaring  character,  meant  that  he  was  politically  vulnerable,  a fact 
of  which  he  was  aware.41  In  late  1843  Macaulay  described  his  position 
on  religious  questions  vis-a-vis  his  Edinburgh  constituents  as  follows: 

Edinburgh,  in  my  opinion,  is,  for  the  present,  lost.  The  demands 
of  the  Liberals,  heated  as  they  are  by  religious  fanaticism,  are 
such  as  I will  not  comply  with.  I will  not  vote  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Churches  now  established  in  this  island,  and  I will 
support  any  well-digested  plan  for  establishing  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland.  I do  not  wish  to  proclaim  these  opimons 
prematurely,  but  I am  resolved  to  act  on  them  and,  if  necessary, 
to  suffer  for  them  when  the  proper  time  comes  42 

This  willingness  to  consider  endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  matched  the  worst  fears  of  opponents  of  the 
Maynooth  Grant.  Archibald  Davidson,  a Parliament  House  Whig, 


40  Hansard,  third  series,  79,  14.4. 1845,  col.  657.  Exeter  Hall  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  Central  Anti-Maynooth  Committee.  The  Voluntaries  of  Edinburgh  probably 
felt  themselves  included  in  this  famous  passage.  Charles  Cowan,  Macaulay  s 
successful  opponent  in  1847,  saw  this  speech  as  havmg  been  central  in  his  defeat:  "I 
believe  that  this  unfortunate  expression  was  one  main  cause  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Right  Honourable  gentleman  in  1847.”  (C.  Cowan,  Reminiscences  (privately  printed, 
1878),  214). 

41  H.  Cockbum,  Journal,  1831-54 , ii  (Edinburgh.  1874),  158-9  sees  his  character 
as  being  the  overriding  factor.  “He  cares  more  for  his  History  than  for  the  jobs  of  his 
constituents.  ..  It  was  this,  and  not  Maynooth  that  gave  Macaulay  trouble". 

42  T.B  Macaulay  to  ? (J.  Gibson-Craig?),  24 .11 .1843,  Gibson-Craig  MSS., 

Riccarton  MS.  2/C/22. 
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writing  a few  months  later  to  Gibson-Craig,  gave  his  assessment  of  the 
situation  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  saw  events  moving  towards  a public 
meeting  on  Ireland.  After  assuring  Gibson-Craig  that  everything  would 
be  done  to  avoid  such  a meeting,  he  went  on: 

But,  I should  not  be  surprised  if  there  was  one  after  all.  For,  the 
feeling  against  Catholic  Endowment  is  stronger  than  any  other  I 
remember  of  . . . The  regret  is  very  great  that  Lord  John  should 
have  countenanced  the  possibility  or  propriety  of  such  a 
measure.  This  arises  from  bigotry  principally:  but  it  is 
Universal.  Those  of  us  - and  there  are  very  few  - who  do  not 
object  to  it  in  itself,  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  opinion  of  the 
whole  of  Scotland  is  against  it.  I wish  the  heads  of  our  party  up 
stairs  were  sufficiently  aware  of  the  prevalence  and  strength  of 
this  opinion. 

Davidson  went  on  to  make  the  point  in  even  more  emphatic  terms: 
“It  will  be  a fatal  day,  when  any  Whig  presents  himself  to  a Scotch 
constituency  as  the  Advocate  of  such  an  endowment.”43 

The  potential  forces  of  opposition  to  Macaulay  were  strong  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1845  the  Voluntaries,  as  a result  of  the  Maynooth  grant 
controversy,  had  set  up  a political  organ  in  the  shape  of  the  Scottish 
Board  of  Dissenters,  which  was  committed  to  a registration  dnve 
amongst  Voluntary  congregations  and  the  running  of  Voluntary 
candidates.44  Edinburgh  had  also  been  much  affected  by  the 
Disruption4  and  already  in  1843  Voluntary  and  Free  Church  members 
of  the  town  council  had  come  together  over  the  Annuity-tax  in 
Edinburgh  and  had  produced  a scheme  to  reduce  the  number  of 


Archibald  Davidson  to  William  Gibson-Craig,  29.2.1844,  Gibson-Craig  MSS 
Riccarton  MS.  2/C/28. 

Z J C:  Wllliams’  “Edinburgh  Politics,  1832-1852”  (unpublished  Ph  D.  thesis 
University  of  Edinburgh,  1972),  234. 

The  Free  Church  exodus  was  in  Edinburgh  almost  complete,  and  several  of  the 
ci  y churches  were  almost  entirely  denuded  of  congregations.”  J.B.  Mackie  Life  of 
Duncan  McLaren  (Edinburgh  1888)  i,  185. 
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Established  Church  clergy  in  the  city  4(1  On  Maynooth  the  Free  Church 
was  expected  to  use  the  issue  to  keep  the  enthusiasm  surrounding  its 
creation  going:  the  Free  Church  ...  will  force  the  question  into  the 

elections  and  thus  give  a point  to  Free  Church  principles  which  I do  not 
think  they  at  present  possess”47 

The  alliance  between  the  two  churches  in  the  political  sphere  found 
expression  in  a Protestant  electoral  alliance,  formed  in  early  1846.  This 
included  Free  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  “interested  in  promoting  the 
return  to  Parliament  of  members  of  sound  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
character”48  Its  purpose  was  to  publish  election  matenal  and  form 
committees  throughout  Scotland.  In  Edinburgh  the  leading  lights  seem 
to  have  been  Duncan  McLaren  on  the  Voluntary  side  and  James 
Forrest,  the  ex-Lord  Provost,  for  the  Free  Church.  Rather  than  nsk 
resurrecting  old  animosities  by  standing  themselves,  they  came  together 
behind  the  candidacy  of  Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  a Church  of 
England  member  and  chairman  of  the  Central  Anti-Maynooth 
Committee.  Smith  built  his  campaign  around  anti-Catholicism,  stating 
that  if  he  was  sent  to  Parliament: 

I will  go  there  with  the  distinct  understanding,  upon  avowed 
grounds,  that  I believe  the  R.C.  Church  to  be  opposed  to  the 
constitution  of  my  country  and  opposed  to  the  truth  49 

In  the  particular  circumstances  of  this  election,  however,  this  alone 
was  insufficient  to  cause  a major  upset  for  the  Whigs.  Eardley  Smith 
did  not  win  probably  because  some  Free  Church  members  wanted  to 
give  the  new  Russell  ministry  a fair  tnal  and  because  there  was  the 
possibility,  if  the  rrunistenal  candidate  was  rejected,  of  endangering  the 


46  J.C.  Williams,  “Edinburgh  Politics,  1832-1852”,  211-12.  The  Annuity-tax  was 
levied  in  the  City  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  clergy  there  and  as 
such  was  strongly  objected  to  by  all  members  of  other  denominations  who, 
nevertheless,  had  to  pay  it. 

47  John  Hope  to  his  brother  W.S.  Hope,  17.4.1845,  in  D.  Jamie,  John  Hope, 
Philanthropist  and  Reformer  (Edinburgh,  1900).  127.  Hope  was  a strongly  anti- 
Catholic  Conservative  Churchman. 

48  J.  C.  Williams,  “Edinburgh  Politics,  1832-1852".  237. 

49  The  Scotsman,  11.7.1846. 
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hold  of  the  minority  Whig  government  on  power  and  therefore  of 
nsking  Free  Trade  itself.50  Cockbum  did  not  believe  that  the  true  cause 
of  opposition  to  Macaulay  was  Maynooth: 

Macaulay  was  opposed  on  the  pretence  that  he  had  voted  for 
the  grant  to  Maynooth;  but  this  was  nonsense,  because  Craig 
had  been  guilty  of  the  same  piece  of  Popery.  The  truth  is,  that 
Macaulay,  with  all  his  admitted  knowledge,  talent,  eloquence, 
and  worth  is  not  popular51 

At  the  same  time,  however,  he  gave  the  following  descnption  of 
Eardley  Smith’s  committee: 

His  [Sir  Culling’s]  committee  contained  Established 
Churchmen  and  wild  Voluntaries,  intense  Tories  and 
declamatory  Radicals,  who  agreed  in  nothing  except  in  holdmg 
their  particular  religion  as  the  scnptural  and  therefore  the  only 
safe  criterion  of  fitness  for  public  duty.52 

The  truth  is  probably  a mixture  of  the  two,  religious  and  personal 
objections.  This  is  supported  also  by  the  doubts  of  a different  kind  that 
Duncan  McLaren  had  about  the  Catholic  question.  In  working  with  the 
vanous  forces  opposed  to  the  Whigs,  McLaren  had  to  be  very  careful 
that  no  one  of  them  came  to  dominate  and  thus  cause  jealousies.  His 
point  in  1846  was  that  there  had  been  too  much  concentration  on  the 
Protestant  question.  This  might  have  led  to  Macaulay’s  opponents, 
McLaren  s hoped-for  nucleus  of  an  “Independent”  Liberalism  in 
Edinburgh,  becoming  merely  a tool  of  the  extreme  anti-Catholics, 
especially  those  in  the  Free  Church.53  Such  a concern  does  certainly 
contradict  any  suggestion  that  religion  was  a secondary  issue.  It  chimes 
in  also  with  the  views  of  John  Hope,  quoted  above,  who  expected  the 
Free  Church  to  make  use  of  the  Maynooth  question  to  cover  a lack  of 
other  principles.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  holding  the  Voluntaries, 
Free  Churchmen  and  Radicals  together  meant  creating  a broader 

The  II  it  ness,  11.7.1846.  Eardley  Smith  was  defeated  by  1,735  to  832. 

H.  Cockbum,  Journal,  1831-54,  ii  158 
52  Ibid.,  161. 

J C.  Williams,  “Edinburgh  Politics,  1832-1852”,  250-1. 
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political  base  than  this.  A party,  McLaren  was  saying,  could  not  be 
built  on  bigotry  alone.  McLaren,  therefore,  called  for  the  argument  to 
be  broadened  to  include  discussion  of  subjects  like  the  ballot  and 
electoral  reform,  saying  he  would  have  voted  for  Eardley  Smith  on  the 
basis  of  these.  This  was  ultimately  to  be  the  weakness  with  the 
Maynooth  issue  as  a political  platform.  It  was  not  broad  enough  to 
provide  the  basis  of  a lasting  alliance  because  it  failed  to  address  the 
other  fundamental  differences,  largely  over  the  question  of  the  proper 
relationship  between  church  and  state,  which  existed  between  the 
vanous  denominations  who  made  common  cause  in  opposing  it. 

These  by-el ections  in  1845  and  1846  were  significant  in  showing  the 
potential  political  capital  to  be  made  out  of  opposition  to  those  in 
Scottish  politics  who  were  supportive  of  the  Maynooth  Grant.  Wnting 
to  Fox  Maule  in  August  1846  J.C.  Brodie  enclosed  a pamphlet,  an 
address  “To  the  Electors  of  Scotland”.54  This,  the  author  of  which 
Brodie  suspected  was  the  Free  Churchman  Robert  Candlish,  was  issued 
with  the  approval  of  the  committee  formed  in  Edinburgh  in  March 
1846  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  Protestant  electoral  alliance  referred 
to  above.  It  warned  that: 

In  particular,  it  would  seem  to  be  part  of  a fixed  plan,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  present  religious  establishments  of  the 
country  is  to  be  purchased  by  concessions  to  the  Church  of 
Rome 

It  went  on  to  exhort  readers  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  Popery  and 
furthermore  made  the  point  that: 

Nor  is  this  all.  Existing  acts  of  the  legislature  that  favour  the 
Church  of  Rome  must  be  assailed.  The  Maynooth  endowment 
question,  for  instance,  must  be  revived  and  agitated. 

It  made  allowance  for  the  different  views  of  Free  Church  and  Voluntary 
supporters  of  the  alliance: 


54  SRO  GD45/14/665,  Brodie  to  Fox  Maule.  11.81 846. 
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We  who  now  address  you,  hold  all  Establishments,  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  be  in  principle  indefensible. .. . Many  of 
us,  it  is  true,  do  not  object  to  a national  establishment  of 
religion.  ..  We  can  conceive  of  circumstances  in  which  it  might 
be  our  duty  to  aim  at  their  reform,  rather  than  their  removal. 

It  then  went  on  to  argue  that  the  really  great  outstanding  questions  of 
the  day  were  religious: 

Free  Trade  is  earned;  and  what  remains,  so  far  as  civil 
government  or  political  economy  is  concerned,  must  be  chiefly 
matter  of  detail.  Evidently  in  all  such  affairs,  all  parties  are 
bent  upon  a practical  adjustment  rather  than  a prolonged 
discussion  of  differences. 

The  warning  it  held  for  those  who  did  not  agree  with  its  analysis  was 
clear: 

It  is  most  certain,  that  the  giving  of  public  countenance  and 
support  to  Popery  will  be  an  immediate  subject  of  contention. 

And  whatever  a false  and  spurious  Liberalism  may  think,  no 
religious  man  can  look  on  such  a proposal  without  the  utmost 
alarm. 

The  “false  and  spunous  Liberalism”  may  be  taken  to  mean  the 
Whigs  and  others  soft  on  the  question  of  religious  endowments.  The 
committee  under  whose  authority  this  address  was  issued  included  Free 
Churchmen  like  James  Forrest  and  Francis  Brown  Douglas  as  well  as 
Dissenters  like  William  McCne.  It  helps  to  sum  up  the  situation  on  the 
eve  of  the  first  general  election  since  the  Disruption.  The  salient  feature 
of  the  new  political  situation  was  the  coming  together  of  Free  Church 
and  Voluntary  electors  against  a background  of  virulent  anti- 
Catholicism.  Their  targets  were,  for  a vanety  of  reasons,  sitting  Whigs 
who  were  felt  to  be  too  latitudinanan  on  religious  issues.  Such  an 
analysis  would  also  earn  the  sympathy,  as  men  like  Duncan  McLaren 
hoped,  of  those  radicals  who  felt  the  Whigs  were  dragging  their  feet  on 
issues  like  further  franchise  reform,  introduction  of  the  ballot, 
educational  reform,  and  so  on.  As  Brodie  warned  Maule: 
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The  enclosed  address  “To  the  Electors  of  Scotland”  will  show 
you  that  mischief  is  still  brewing  by  those  who  opposed  us  [the 
Whigs]  in  Edinburgh  at  the  late  Election.  ..  You  will  see  they 
are  not  content  with  opposing  any  further  concessions  to  the 
Catholics,  they  would  assail  the  Grants  already  made  in  their 
favor.  The  Maynooth  question  is  to  be  revived  again.  .. 

And  looking  at  the  history  of  the  next  ten  years  one  might  say  “again 
and  again”! 

In  the  general  elections  of  1847  and  1852  the  Maynooth  Grant  was  a 
major  issue.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  it  was  the  only  issue.  The 
extent  to  which  it  dominated  local  politics  was  often,  in  fact,  a gauge  of 
how  harmoniously  the  Free  Church  and  the  Voluntanes  were  working 
together  politically.  Where  this  applied  in  Scottish  burgh  constituencies 
the  pattern  was  pretty  uniform.  Sitting  MPs  like  George  Duncan  and 
Archibald  Hastie,  Free  Church  members  for  Dundee  and  Paisley 
respectively,  who  had  voted  against  the  Maynooth  Grant,  were  left 
undisturbed  or  were  able  to  beat  off  challenges.  Those  who  had  voted 
for  the  Grant  or  refused  to  say  they  would  vote  for  its  withdrawal  were 
vulnerable.  Where  Maynooth  was  a point  of  disagreement,  or  where  it 
was  overshadowed  by  other  issues,  the  Free  Church  and  the 
Voluntaries  were  often  to  be  found  at  best  in  uneasy  partnership,  if  not 
at  loggerheads. 

Glasgow  provides  a good  example  of  a constituency  where  the  issue 
dominated.  In  1847  one  of  the  sitting  Whigs,  James  Oswald,  retired. 
With  one  seat  clearly  vacant,  four  candidates  eventually  stood.  John 
Denmstoun,  the  other  sitting  Whig  and  a supporter  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant,  and  William  Dixon,  a Voluntary  who  ran  with  the  support  of  the 
commercial  community  against  the  changes  in  Scottish  banking  law 
that  had  been  effected  by  the  Peel  Government,  made  up  one  side  of  the 
contest.  On  the  other  was  the  Lord  Provost,  Alexander  Hastie,  a 
Voluntary,  and  John  Macgregor  who  described  himself  as  being  from 
“the  more  decided  section  of  the  Liberal  party”  V Both  of  the  latter 


55  North  British  Mail,  23.6. 1 847,  address  of  John  Macgregor. 
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were  against  the  Maynooth  endowment  and  agreed  with  Dixon  on  the 
banking  question. 

From  the  start  Denmstoun  was  m trouble  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Liberal  party.  His  vote  on  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  then  against  a 
recent  educational  grant  were  held  to  be  inconsistent.  The  former, 
however,  was  the  deciding  factor: 

Mr  Denmstoun  has  lost  his  seat  on  account  of  the  Maynooth 
vote.  He  will  recollect  the  unfortunate  evening  when,  in  a fit  of 
enthusiasm,  he  adopted  the  maxim  of  his  friend  in  calamity,  Mr 
Macaulay,  and  agreed  to  defy  his  constituency.56 

Denmstoun  not  only  lost  his  seat  but  came  bottom  of  the  poll.  The 
Whigs  had  lost  control  of  both  Glasgow  seats.  The  reason  why  in  local 
terms  is  best  illustrated  by  a descnption  of  the  political  prospects  for 
the  constituency  sent  to  Macgregor  in  late  1845  (i.e.  before  Repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws)  when  he  was  trying  to  put  himself  in  a good  position 
with  the  Whigs  to  take  up  Oswald’s  seat  on  his  retiral: 

I think  the  predominating  opimons  among  the  electors  are  what 
we  call  here  Voluntary  principles  in  church  matters.  .. 
Unfortunately  there  are  vanous  questions  at  present,  likely 
enough  to  produce  heat  and  divisions  among  the  electors,  and  I 
entertain  great  doubt,  whether  the  importance  of  unanimity  for 
a great  Free-Trade  effort,  would  be  effectual  to  prevent 
quarrels  about  the  Free  Church,  the  Maynooth  Grant,  etc.  etc. 

Our  Dissenters  here,  think  that  Lord  John  Russell  intends  to 
endow  the  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  they  would  make 
even  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  subordinate  to  that  question.57 

In  other  words  the  Maynooth  Grant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  question 
in  general  was  the  dnving  force  in  Glasgow  politics  and  had  enabled 


56  Ibid.,  31.7. 1847. 

57  The  Glasgow  Constitutional,  24.7.1847,  letter  from  Walter  Buchanan  to  John 
Macgregor.  Buchanan  must,  in  writing  such  a letter,  have  been  aware  already  in 
1845  that  new  forces  were  making  it  imperative  for  the  Whigs  to  respond  with 
different  candidates  like  Macgregor. 
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the  Voluntaries  and  the  Free  Church  to  push  out  the  ruling  Whig 
burgher-anstocracy  clique. 

By  1852  John  Macgregor  had  become  unacceptable  to  the  more 
moderate  members  of  the  coalition  of  forces  which  had  upset  the 
burgher-anstocracy  Whigs  in  1847.  The  expectations  held  of  him,  that 
he  would  be  an  MP  with  weight  in  the  Commons  on  account  of  his 
expenence  as  an  official  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  not  been 
fulfilled.  In  short  he  was  to  be  dropped.  Alexander  Hastie,  the  other 
sitting  MP,  decided  in  this  predicament  that  he  would  “form  a 
conjunction  with  no  other  candidate,  since  Mr.  Macgregor  cannot  be 
conjoined  with  me.” 

In  effect  he  also  was  deserting  Macgregor,  but  not  too  openly  in 
case  he  should  lose  the  backing  of  their  joint  supporters.  The  situation 
was  one  where  Hastie  had  become  semi-detached  from  his  supporters, 
some  of  whom  came  together  with  the  old  Whigs  in  deciding  to  run 
Lord  Melgund,  the  retiring  MP  for  Greenock.  Knowing  that  working 
with  Melgund  would  probably  lose  him  the  support  of  the  more  radical 
wing  of  his  party,  Hastie  wisely  decided  on  an  informal  co-operation 
with  Macgregor  rather  than  an  orgamsational  one  with  Melgund. 
Macgregor  for  his  part,  having  lost  the  support  of  the  moderates  and 
west  end  Nabobs,  looked  elsewhere: 

A Macgregor  reaction,  onginated  by  the  misguided  democrats 
of  the  suburbs,  and  communicated  by  them  to  the  central 
distncts,  and  which  the  shortness  of  time  afforded  no 
opportunity  of  combating  efficiently,  spread  with  such  rapidity 
and  force  as  to  carry  “the  statistical  member”  with  all  his  dead 
weight  buoyantly  to  the  second  place  on  the  poll.58 

A reaction  to  what?  The  answer  lies  partly  in  the  Melgund 
candidacy  which  was  seen  as  an  attempt  to  foist  an  outsider  on 
Glasgow.  This  was  especially  so  amongst  radicals  in  the  east  end  who 
objected  to  being  dictated  to  by  the  Liberal  swells  of  the  commercial 
west  end.  The  latter,  for  their  part,  intended  to  try  to  get  a better  class 
of  member,  a Whig  of  stature  elected  for  Glasgow,  but  ended  up 


58  North  British  Daily  Mail , 10.7.1852. 
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providing,  unexpectedly,  tine  impetus  for  a renewal  of  the  old 
combination  over  Maynooth  Melgund,  well  known  for  his  willingness 
to  tolerate  the  Maynooth  Grant  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  his  attempts  to 
introduce  a system  of  secular  national  education  on  the  other,  was  a 
liability  to  the  Whigs.  The  Roman  Catholic  electors  had  met  and 
decided  to  vote  for  none  of  the  candidates,  a loss  certainly  to  Melgund, 
whom  they  had  consistently  supported  in  Greenock.59  The  Free  Church, 
in  voting  “black  and  white”,  had  no  real  choice  but  to  vote  for  Hastie 
and  Macgregor  if  they  wanted  to  keep  out  Melgund.  Those  setting  the 
Melgund  candidacy  in  tram  had  recognised  early  on  that  Hastie’ s 
support,  despite  his  personal  association  with  a radicalised  Macgregor, 
remained  firm.  What  fixed  this  support  firmly  to  Hastie  and  determined 
where  these  second  votes  went  to  was  the  decision  to  run  Melgund, 
something  of  a bete-noire  to  the  Free  Church  voter  with  his  track  record 
of  toleration  of  Maynooth  and  opposition  to  the  prominent  Free 
Churchman,  Alexander  Dunlop,  at  Greenock. 

Macgregor’ s achievement  was  to  bong  together  “a  rope  of  sand” 
once  again  largely  round  Maynooth.  This  held  together  because  no  one 
wanted  the  Whig,  Melgund,  badly  enough  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
potential  and  actual  divisions  amongst  his  opponents.  The  editor  of  the 
Guardian , the  Free  Church  paper  in  Glasgow,  and  those  like  him  had 
been  brought  in,  as  mentioned,  by  the  Maynooth  question.  Melgund’s 
seconder  at  the  nomination,  Bailie  Gourlay,  reinforced  the  point: 

He  thought  it  a lamentable  state  of  things  in  Glasgow,  that  a 
city  of  so  much  intelligence  and  importance  should  be  falling 
out  about  this  question  of  Maynooth  — for  that  really  was  the 
question  at  issue....60 

Interestingly,  however,  Maynooth  was  not  the  only  source  of 
Macgregor  s strength.  The  radical  Sentinel  had  been  won  over  by 
Macgregor  s search  for  alternative  support  after  the  loss  of  his 
moderate  backers  of  1847  At  one  of  Hastie’s  election  meetings  its 


Glasgow  Herald , 12.7.1852,  quoting  the  Glasgow  Free  Press , Glasgow’s  RC 
paper. 

60  lb  id. , 9.7.1852. 
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Owenite  editor,  Robert  Buchanan,  explicitly  said  that  he  believed  that 
the  reason  Macgregor  had  been  thrown  overboard  was  because  certain 
members  of  Hastie’s  committee  were  also  members  of  Melgund’s.  In 
threatening  tone  he  declared: 

The  consequence  would  be  that  gentlemen  [like  Buchanan,  the 
editor,  presumably],  instead  of  voting  for  Mr.  Hastie,  would 
plump  for  Mr.  Macgregor.  He  said  he  saw  some  of  the  very 
same  men  who  supported  Finality  Melgund  on  the  platform.61 

“Finality  Melgund”  was  a reference  to  the  supposed  moderation  of 
Melgund’s  views  on  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  although  in  fact  he 
had  committed  himself  to  a considerable  extension  and  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  small  burghs.  With  such  supporters  the  religious 
issue  was  clearly  not  an  important  consideration. 

Thus,  the  return  of  Hastie  and  Macgregor  which  seemed  to  be  a re- 
run of  1847,  was  anything  but.  As  a Mr  Ray  put  it  at  the  Hastie 
election  meeting  referred  to  above,  the  same  party  that  had  run  Hastie 
and  Macgregor  at  the  previous  election  had  now  introduced  Melgund. 
However,  Macgregor  had  still  beaten  the  leaders  of  this  party,  thereby 
showing  their  continuing  electoral  weakness,  by  calling  on  more  radical 
voters,  by  rallying  the  drink  trade,62  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
way  the  Maynooth  issue  had  damaged  Melgund.  That,  at  least,  was  a 
common  factor  with  the  election  of  five  years  previously,  and  ensured 
that  large  numbers  of  Free  Churchmen  voted  for  Macgregor. 

In  Edinburgh  the  1847  and  1852  elections  saw  Maynooth  play  a less 
unifying  role  as  time  went  on.  This  was  partly  due  to  Duncan 
McLaren’ s energy  in  pursuing  his  aim  of  creating  an  "Independent 
Liberalism.  Maynooth  was  an  important  element  in  tins  process  in 
1847,  but  the  differences  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Voluntaries 
on  this  issue  and  others  were  more  clearly  visible  here  in  1 852  than  in 
Glasgow. 


61  Ibid.,  5.7.1852. 

62  The  Glasgow  Herald , 12.7. 1852,  asked  after  die  result  was  known:  “Are  we  to 
permit  our  representation  to  be  virtually  in  the  hands  of  democrats  and  keepets  of 
small  spirit  shops." 
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As  was  suggested  earlier,  McLaren  probably  realised  that  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a movement  based  solely  on  opposition  to 
Maynooth  would  have  meant  allowing  himself  to  become  the  pnsoner 
of  the  religious  radicals.  Tins,  in  turn,  would  not  have  ensured  him  the 
support  of  secular  radicals,  including  the  working-class  non-electors  he 
had  come  in  contact  with  dunng  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation,  nor  even 
necessanly  of  all  the  Voluntaries.  Religious  radicalism,  particularly 
violent  anti-Catholicism,  was  the  preserve  of  the  Edinburgh  middle- 
classes  and  especially  of  the  Free  Church.  McLaren’s  close  contact 
with  Unitarians  like  George  Hope  in  East  Lothian  and  J.B.  Smith,  the 
Manchester  radical  who  contested  Stirling  Burghs  in  1847,  would  have 
made  him  aware  that  bigotry  against  Roman  Catholics  was  not  that  far 
away  from  the  bigotry  exercised  against  Voluntaries  like  himself. 

Charles  Cowan,  the  Independent  candidate  brought  forward  in 
1847,  was  not  a one-issue  candidate.  By  his  own  account  he  was  first 
asked  to  stand  by  the  Edinburgh  Excisable  Traders  Association.63  He 
was  assured  of  the  support  of  his  own  denomination,  the  Free  Church, 
and  as  far  as  the  Voluntaries  were  concerned  he  held  the  “right”  views 
on  abolition  of  the  Annuity-Tax,  extension  of  the  franchise  and 
opposition  to  further  church  endowments.64  The  Voluntaries,  and  this 
fitted  in  with  McLaren’s  strategy,  were  probably  willing  to  put  up  with 
a subsidiary  role  at  this  time  because  they  recognised  the  need  to  defeat 
the  Whig  establishment  in  the  person  of  Macaulay  before  finding  their 
place  in  any  new  political  order  65 

Macaulay,  for  his  part,  helped  to  ensure  his  own  defeat  by  refusing 
to  pledge  himself  for  the  future  on  the  question  of  the  possible 
endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  by  making  clear  his 


C.  Cowan,  Reminiscences,  196-201.  Cowan  was  a Penicuik  paper  manufacturer 
and  had  been  active  in  the  Association  because  the  excise  laws  put  a great 
restriction  on  the  introduction  of  new  materials  and  processes  m his  industry. 

Tu>'d  ’ 168  Cowan  was  m fact  a cousin  once  removed  on  his  mother’s  side 
,omas  Chalmers.  For  Voluntary  opinions  see  the  report  of  his  meeting  with  the 
hd  in  burgh  electors  in  The  Scotsman , 28.7. 1 847. 

J C.  Williams,  “Edinburgh  Politics,  1832-1852”,  258. 
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support  for  the  system  of  Privy  Council  Grants  to  schools.66  Both  the 
Free  Church  and  the  Voluntaries  could  agree  on  the  first  issue,  really 
an  extension  of  Maynooth,  and  on  the  second  they  could  at  least  object 
to  state  money  going  to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland.67 

The  result  of  this  election,  the  rejection  of  Macaulay  and  the 
election  of  Cowan,  reverberated  round  the  country.68  The  grouping  that 
had  returned  Cowan,  however,  was  well  descnbed  by  The  Scotsman  as 
“many-headed”.  Such  a set  of  circumstances  as  brought  them  together, 
with  Maynooth  fresh  in  the  memory  and  a sitting  candidate  willing  to 
contemplate  Roman  Catholic  endowment,  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated 
at  every  election.  Cowan  had  also  been  elected  with  the  help  of 
publicans,  franchise  reformers  and  Tories,  whose  loyalties  were  not 
based  on  religion  anyway  and  were  at  best  far  more  transitory  than  the 
building  of  a new  Independent  Liberalism  would  require. 

The  sequel  in  1852  proved  the  fragility  of  the  opposition  to  the 
Whigs.  Strains  between  the  Free  Church  and  Voluntary  wings  of  the 
1847  alliance  had  by  then  been  further  increased  by  the  Papal 
Aggression  controversy  of  185 1-52. 69  The  papal  brief  of  September 
1850  announcing  the  restoration  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  and 
associated  terntonal  titles  in  England  had  unleashed  a renewed  tide  of 
anti-Roman  Catholic  protest  In  Scotland,  whereas  the  Free  Church 
wanted  strong  measures  taken  against  further  Roman  Catholic 
expansion,  the  Voluntaries  stressed  disestablishment  as  a solution.  In 
contrast  to  1845-1847  on  Maynooth,  the  Whig  government  had  been 
seen  to  be  doing  something,  even  if  this  was  only  passing  the  ineffective 


66  The  Scotsman,  28.7.1847.  At  the  election  meeting  where  Macaulay  addressed 
these  issues  Gibson-Craig,  his  Whig  running-mate,  was  not  asked  questions  about 
Maynooth  or  related  matters.  The  chairman,  Adam  Black,  tried  to  block  the 
question  to  Macaulay  on  Roman  Catholic  endowment,  which  shows  that  he 

probably  feared  a trap.  I 

67  Ibid.  The  Voluntaries  otherwise  objected  to  the  Privy  C ouncil  system  m general 
whereas  the  Free  Church  largely  supported  their  selective  use,  i.e.  for  the  Free 
Church. 

68  See  The  Scotsman,  31.7. 1847,  and  Cockbum,  Journal,  ii,  191-2. 

69  A good  overall  view  of  the  effects  of  this  controversy  on  British  politics  is 
provided  by  J.B  Conacher  in  his  “The  Politics  of  the  Papal  Aggression  Crisis. 
1850-51”  ( Canadian  Catholic  Historical  Association  Report.  1959),  13-27. 
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Ecclesiastical  Titles  bill,  and  had  thus  avoided  handing  the  partners  of 
1847  a Maynooth-type  issue  to  rally  round.  Both  Gibson  Craig  and 
Cowan  had  voted  for  the  bill. 

The  fate  of  Lord  Melgund’s  education  bills  of  1850  and  1851, 
which  attempted  to  set  up  a secular  national  system  of  elementary 
education,  should  also  not  be  underestimated.  The  Free  Church  was, 
along  with  the  Established  Church,  held  responsible  for  their  failure. 
The  Voluntanes  had  no  doubt  taken  note  of  Candlish’s  emphatic 
victory  at  the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  of  1850,  backing  the  Free 
Church  Educational  Scheme  and  rejecting  the  wishes  of  the  James  Begg 
wing  of  the  Free  Church  in  favour  of  compromises  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  a national  system.70 

The  resignation  of  Sir  William  Gibson-Craig  in  1852  meant  that 
one  of  the  city’s  seats  would  be  vacant.  There  was  an  attempt  to  unite 
the  Liberal  party,  Whigs  and  Independents,  round  one  candidate,  the 
member  for  Kilmarnock  Burghs,  E.P.  Bouvene,  an  Episcopalian  who 
nevertheless  supported  Voluntary  principles  in  politics,  but  this  failed: 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  McLaren,  who  was  then  Lord  Provost, 
moved  and  earned  a resolution  to  the  effect  that  the 
Independent  Committee  should  prefer  a candidate  who  favoured 
vote  by  ballot  and  tnenmal  Parliaments.  This  resolution  was 
interpreted  by  the  Whigs  as  tantamount  to  the  rejection  of  the 
candidature  of  Mr.  Bouverie;  and  most  of  Mr.  Cowan’s 
“Moderate  Liberal’’  fnends,  taking  alarm,  withdrew  from  the 
committee.71 

Thus,  the  Free  Church  supporters  of  Cowan  appeared  to  have  been 
manoeuvred  into  leaving  a meeting  called  to  agree  on  a joint  candidate. 
McLaren  made  no  mention  of  a religious  issue  like  Maynooth  which 
would  have  appealed  to  these  now  former  allies.  Whether  he  was 
moved  by  conviction  on  the  issues  he  did  name  or  whether  he  was 


See  D.J.  Withrington’s  article  “The  Free  Church  Educational  Scheme,  1843- 
1850”,  Records  oJ  the  Scottish  Church  History  Society , xv  (1964),  103-15  for  a full 
discussion  of  this. 

17  /if<-,MaCkie’  Ufe  C'nd  W°rk  0f  Duncan  McLaren,  ii,  31.  See  also  The  Scotsman , 
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determined  anyway  to  force  the  Free  Church  moderates  off  tine 
Independent  Committee,  McLaren  had  split  the  winning  alliance  of 
1847.  The  conservative  majority  of  the  Free  Church  voters  then  refused 
to  support  McLaren  who  eventually  stood  himself  as  the  Independent 
Liberal  candidate  failing,  however,  to  win  election.  The  Whigs,  seeing 
their  opportunity,  decided  to  am  Macaulay  again,  who  came  top  of  the 
poll.  Tire  symbolic  nature  of  reversing  their  humiliation  of  1847  was 
certainly  a great  motivating  factor.72 

The  real  struggle  of  tins  contest  was,  however,  between  McLaren 
and  Cowan,  with  the  loss  of  Free  Church  support  and  Tory  second 
votes  for  Cowan  being  the  reason  for  McLaren’s  defeat.  A closer  look 
at  tins  split  between  Duncan  McLaren  and  his  erstwhile  Free  Church 
allies  shows  how  the  Maynooth  issue  could  divide  as  well  as  unite  those 
opposed  to  it.  McLaren  was  clear  about  how  Free  Churchman  viewed 
him: 

The  intolerance  of  the  Free  Church  leaders  and  their  hostility  to 
me  is  very  great.  They  know  that  I have  a will  of  my  own  and 
will  not  be  an  instalment  in  their  hands  for  any  purposes 
whatever.73 

In  this  same  letter  McLaren  also  describes  his  views  on  education 
which  were  for  schools  managed  by  the  people  and  in  which  the  Bible 
and  catechism  were  not  compulsory,  but  rather  made  available  for  a 
separate  fee  on  a voluntary  basis.  Such  views  would  not  have  found 
agreement  in  Free  Church  circles. 

The  Free  Church  also  tned  to  attack  McLaren  on  particularly 
sensitive  ground,  charging  that  his  opposition  to  Maynooth  was  based 
only  on  Voluntary  and  not  on  ‘“sound  Protestant  principles”’74.  Tire 
argument  on  Maynooth  was  accompanied  by  personal  antagonism 
between  McLaren  and  Sir  William  Johnston,  his  Free  Church 
predecessor  as  Lord  Provost.  This  reached  a crescendo  with  Johnston's 


72  The  result  of  the  1852  election  in  Edinburgh  was:  Macaulay,  1872;  Cowan, 
1754;  McLaren,  1559;  Bruce  (Conservative).  1066;  Campbell,  626. 

73  NLS,  MS.  12342,  fos.  63-67,  Minto  MSS.  D.  McLaren  to  Lord  Melgund, 

18.6.1852. 

74  J.B.  Mackie.  Duncan  McLaren , ii,  32. 
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letter,  which  was  published  in  Hie  Scotsman , in  which  he  angrily 
denied  McLaren’s  charge  that  he  had  supported  fellow  Free 
Churchman  James  MoncreifF s pro-Maynooth  views  in  the  Leith 
election.  It  was  in  this  letter  also  that  Johnston  went  so  far  as  to 
describe  McLaren  as  a “cold  little  snake”.75 

Such  animosity  does  not,  however,  explain  McLaren’s  willingness 
to  reject  the  Bouvene  candidacy.  After  all,  discussion  of  “abstract 
questions”,  i.e.  religious  matters,  was  to  have  been  avoided.  The 
explanation  may  lie  in  an  attempt  to  run  Lord  Melgund.  McLaren  at 
first  responded  to  this  by  saying  that  no  candidate  would  stand  a 
chance  who  would  not  vote  against  the  Maynooth  Grant,  but  later 
changed  his  mind  to  say  he  would  be  willing  to  support  Melgund. 
George  Combe,  a member  of  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  find  a 
generally  acceptable  candidate,  pointed  out  to  Melgund  that  such  a 
combination  would  offer  mutual  advantages  to  both  sides  on  the 
religious  question: 

My  impression  is  that  if  the  Provost  should  link  his  fortunes  to 
you,  he  would  surmount  many  obstacles  in  regard  to  Maynooth. 

The  only  real  difficulty  that  I can  see  is  the  annuity  tax  bill,  and 
if  you  could  support  it  your  general  objection  to  all  religious 
endowments  would,  I think,  be  accepted  as  sufficient  for 
Maynooth.76 

Combe  was,  in  fact,  pointing  out  that  McLaren  was  trying  to  break  out 
of  his  anti-Maynooth  position.  By  accepting  Melgund,  McLaren  was 
closing  with  that  section  of  the  Whigs  which  wanted  to  defeat  the  Free 
Church  and  which,  unlike  the  Whig  leadership,  did  not  see  Maynooth 
as  an  insuperable  barner  to  a Melgund  candidacy.  George  Combe  had 
reported  that  imtial  consideration  of  Melgund,  before  his  sub- 
committee was  appointed,  had  been  rejected  on  this  ground.  McLaren’s 
connection  with  the  Melgund  idea  had  probably  also  made  it 
unattractive  to  the  leading  Whigs.77  These  circumstances  would  explain 

7'  The  Scotsman,  16.6.1852. 

77  NLS,  MS.  12342,  fo.  28,  George  Combe  to  Melgund,  8.6. 1852. 

r S!LaJSO  Edward  Elllce  t0  William  Gibson-Craig,  n.d.  (late  May?),  Gibson- 
Craig  MSS.,  Riccarton  MS.  2/1/23. 
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McLaren’s  willingness  to  see  the  Free  Church  leave  the  Independent 
Committee.  McLaren,  unhappy  with  the  Free  Church  anyway,  saw  his 
chance  to  break  out,  to  exercise  that  “will  of  my  own”  and  to  free 
himself  from  a single-issue  Maynooth  position. 

The  message  then  of  tins  companson  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  in 
1847  and  1852  was  that  where  Maynooth  was  a central  unifying  issue 
between  Free  Churchmen  and  Voluntanes,  as  in  Glasgow,  the 
predominance  of  the  Whigs  had  been  challenged  and  could  be  broken. 
In  the  process  these  two  groups,  together  with  secular  radicals  of 
vanous  hues,  had  had  the  experience  of  forging  new  alliances  and  of 
making  new  compromises  to  return  candidates.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  in  Edinburgh,  the  unity  over  Maynooth  was  short-lived  and 
was  replaced  by  disagreement  over  other  issues  or  by  personal 
ambition,  such  divisions  resulted  in  the  return  of  candidates  who,  while 
they  might  not  be  religious  opponents,  were  usually  Whigs  and 
therefore  tolerant  on  the  Catholic  question  or  on  endowments  more 
generally. 

Such  a pattern  was  repeated  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  In  Greenock 
in  1847  the  Free  Churchman  Alexander  Dunlop  failed  at  the  second 
attempt  to  win  against  Lord  Melgund  because  the  Voluntanes  in  the 
constituency  failed  to  support  him,  despite  Melgund  s already  noted 
refusal  to  oppose  the  Maynooth  Grant  in  isolation.  Dunlop  put  this  into 
a personal  and  a broader  context  after  the  poll: 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  universal  condemnation  which  the 
conduct  of  the  dissenters  there  [Greenock],  will  meet  with  from 
their  brethren  especially  after  the  results  of  united  action  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  will  make  them  — if  not 
ashamed  of  their  past  conduct  — at  least  willing  to  act 
differently  again  provided  their  pnde  is  not  to  be  mortified  by 
asking  them  to  support  me1% 

The  old  animosity  against  Dunlop,  hinted  at  in  1845,  had  played  a 
greater  role  two  years  later.  It  sprang  from  his  involvement  in  a case  in 
Campbeltown  12  years  previously,  where,  as  lawyer  for  the  then  Non- 

78  SRO,  GD45/14/658/3,  Dunlop  to  Maule,  4.8. 1847. 
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Intrusionists,  he  had  acted  against  parties  trying  to  evict  a Dissenting 
minister  from  his  church  because  he  had  changed  his  views  since  first 
being  installed.79  Memones  of  this  still  prevented  a section  of  the 
Voluntaries,  including  about  80  members  of  the  old  Relief  Communion 
which  had  been  particularly  concerned  with  the  case,  from  supporting 
him. 

In  1852  Dunlop  was  probably  still  unacceptable  to  many 
Voluntaries.  Admittedly  the  renewed  virulence  of  the  anti-Maynooth 
and  anti-Papal  feeling  at  this  time  in  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the 
Papal  Aggression  crisis  may  well  have  minimised  old  Voluntary 
antagonisms  towards  him.  Some  Voluntaries  still  harboured  their 
memones,  however: 

The  Free  Church  maintains  as  tenaciously  as  ever  the  pnnciple 
of  a State  establishment  without  State  control ....  Her  clergy  are 
those  that  fought  the  Establishment  battle  against  the 
Voluntanes  - that  conducted  the  Church  Extension  crusade  - 
that  maintained,  in  the  pnnciples  of  Non-intrusion,  the  most 
essential  and  vital  of  all  the  principles  of  Popery....80 

The  only  reason  Dunlop  won  in  1852  was  that  Melgund  had 
become  unacceptable  to  the  shipping  interest  in  the  constituency  upset 
at  the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws.81  This  resulted  in  a Tory,  Sir 
J.D  H Elphinstone  being  asked  to  stand  Dunlop  entered  the  contest 
backed  by  a requisition  signed  by  474  electors.  Melgund  then  withdrew 
citing  the  fact  that  there  was  now  a Tory  in  the  field  and  that  the 
Tones,  radicals,  Churchmen  and  Voluntanes  were  all  united  in  pursuit 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  grant.82  He  might  have  said  that  the 
issue  was  now  one  of  Free  Trade  which  was  sufficient  to  overcome 

Dunlop’s  weakness  amongst  the  Voluntanes  in  a way  that  Maynooth 
was  not. 


79  Greenock  Advertiser,  3.8.1847.  See  also  I.G.C.  Hutchison,  A Political  History 
of  Scotland,  1832-1924  (Edinburgh,  1986),  67-68  on  this. 

"The  Duty  of  Dissenters  at  the  Approaching  Election”  - from  a Greenock 
Dissenter,  Greenock  Advertiser,  27.4.1852. 

81  Ibid.,  6.4.1852. 

82  Ibid.,  8.6.1852. 
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Commenting  on  the  weakness  of  the  alliance  in  Greenock  in  1847,  The 
North  British  Mail  referred  to  another  constituency,  Stirling  Burghs, 
where  it  had  failed  to  function.  The  sitting  member  Lord  Dalmeny,  a 
Whig,  had  retired,  making  it  very  clear  that  he  was  doing  so  because  he 
saw  no  chance  of  being  re-elected  because  of  his  support  for  the 
Maynooth  Grant.  In  commenting  on  the  contest,  the  paper  stated: 

We  regret  tire  want  of  union  amongst  this  class  of  voters, 
exhibited  both  at  Greenock,  and,  as  we  leam  at  Stirling; 
because,  if  it  be  continued,  public  opinion  will  not  long  prevent 
Lord  John  Russell  from  proceeding  with  his  means  of  pacifying 
Ireland,  and  creating  there  a new  Church  Establishment.83 

The  prospect  of  the  wider  possible  endowment  of  Roman  Catholicism 
is  again  mentioned  as  the  incentive  for  both  parties  to  the  alliance  to 
draw  together.  Despite  such  appeals,  the  successful  candidate,  the 
Umtanan  J.B.  Smith,  won  not  because  of  unified  Voluntary  and  Free 
Church  support,  but  largely  by  default  because  the  contest  had  been 
three-cornered  He  managed  to  slip  past  a Whig  and  a Free  Church 
candidate  weakened  by  calls  from  within  his  own  Church  for  Free 
Churchmen  to  support  the  Whig  and  so  keep  the  “un-Christian  Smith 
out. 

By  1852  relations  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  Voluntaries  in 
this  constituency  had  reached  breaking  point.  Sir  James  Anderson, 
former  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  Voluntary  and  radical,  was  brought 
forward  as  the  retiring  Smith’s  successor  and  did  little  to  smooth 
ruffled  Free  Church  feathers.  There  were  objections  to  him  on  personal 
political  grounds  in  that  he  was  seen  as  a leveller.  His  address  stated 
clearly  that  he  was  for  triennial  parliaments,  the  ballot  and  a large 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  Of  more  significance  to  Free  Churchmen 
however  were  the  views  of  his  supporters  on  education: 

Little  did  the  Voluntaries  imagine,  when  they  engaged  in  what 
was  termed  the  “Anti-Maynooth  Controversy1,  that  they  were 
about  to  thin  their  ranks  - demolish  the  ground  on  which  their 
representative,  Mr  J.B  Smith  stood  — and  lay  widely  open  the 


83  The  North  British  Mail , 3.8. 1847 
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breach,  previously  no  more  than  apparent,  between  themselves 
and  the  Free  Church.  Both  parties  looked  upon  the  Maynooth 
Grant  as  an  unpardonable  act,  but  the  Voluntaries  had 
discovered  that  there  was  another,  and  if  possible  still  more 
unpardonable  act,  namely  that  of  the  Free  Church  receiving  aid 
from  Government  for  the  education  of  the  young....  At  all 
events,  there  was  such  a burst  of  contumely  and  scorn  directed 
against  the  Free  Church,  and  such  of  its  Ministers  as  were  not 
ready  to  repudiate  all  connection  with  the  receiving  of  an 
educational  grant  from  Government,  that  it  was  clear  a rupture 
between  the  Free  Church  and  Voluntaries  became 
unavoidable.84 

The  important  point  in  this  constituency,  as  in  Edinburgh,  is  that 
the  potential  “glue”  of  1847,  the  Maynooth  controversy,  was  no  longer 
sufficient  to  hold  both  groups  together  by  1852,  even  if  a candidate 
objectionable  to  many  Free  Churchmen  and  Voluntaries,  like  Smith, 
was  out  of  the  way.  Sir  James  Anderson  was  not  accorded  a warm 
reception  in  the  town  of  Stirling  itself  as  a result  of  Free  Church 
hostility.  This  was  reflected  in  the  final  poll.  Despite  Sir  James’  narrow 
overall  win,  thanks  to  strong  radical  support  in  Dunfermline,  his 
opponent,  John  Miller,  a Whig  who  also  enjoyed  strong  Tory  support, 
had  an  89  vote  majonty  over  him  in  Stirling  itself.  What  is  also 
significant  is  the  issue  mentioned  as  the  source  of  division,  education. 

Outside  the  central  belt,  the  Maynooth  issue  still  had  a lot  of  steam  left 
in  it  in  1852.  In  Ross  and  Cromarty  the  Conservative  G.W.H.  Ross 
tned  to  use  the  Maynooth  issue  to  attract  Free  Church  voters.  This  was 
combined  with  a call  for  relief  for  the  agricultural  interest  to  help  with 
the  effects  of  Free  Trade  and  a charge  of  neglect  of  the  constituency  by 
the  sitting  member,  Sir  James  Matheson,  to  attract  support  from  other 
quarters.  Matheson  was  accused  of  having  steadily  supported  the 
Maynooth  Grant  which  he  was  told  would  “do  him  no  good  in  the 
villages  In  the  Wick  District,  the  veteran  Whig  MP,  James  Loch,  was 
forced  into  a volte  face  on  the  issue  winch  failed  to  save  him.  Having 

Stiri ing  Journal  and  Advertiser , 26.3. 1 852. 
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voted  for  the  increase  in  the  Grant  in  1845,  he  refused  to  recant,  but 
said  he  would  vote  against  it  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents.  The  influence  of  the  Sutherland  and  Zetland  interests  were 
not  equal  to  the  dissatisfaction  expressed  in  votes  for  Loch’s  more 
radical  opponent  Samuel  Laing.85 

Loch’s  backsliding  was  too  much  for  the  Whig  Scotsman , which 
launched  into  a bitter  attack  on  the  politics  of  this  part  of  Scotland.  The 
contest  in  Caithness  only  added  to  its  ire.  Here  the  sitting  Whig,  George 
Traill,  was  challenged  by  John  Sinclair,  a Derbyite,  who,  following  the 
pattern,  combined  his  expression  of  sympathy  with  the  agricultural 
interest  with  an  attack  on  Traill’s  record  on  Maynooth.  On  Caithness  it 
summed  up  the  situation  by  saying  that  Sinclair  had: 

sought  to  unite  the  support  of  Toryism  and  Free  Churchism, 
and  employed  as  his  chief  weapon  appeals  to  the  stupid  bigotry 
with  which  those  regions  seem  blessed  above  all  other  districts 
of  Scotland. 

On  Wick  District  it  drew  the  conclusion  that: 

It  [Loch’s  defeat]  proves  at  least  tins  - that  no  concession, 
however  shamefully  large,  will  suffice  to  pacify  the  bigotry 
now  rampant,  because  most  of  those  who  chiefly  work  the 
engine  are  actuated  really  not  by  religious  fanaticism,  but  by 
political  factiousness  and  personal  spites  or  ambition.  It  is  not 
enough  that,  on  the  subject  of  bigotry  or  proscnption,  you 
happen  to  agree  with  them,  or  consent  to  do  whatever  they  shall 
bid  - you  must  also  be  one  of  their  own  clique  or  of  their  own 
selection.86 

To  apply  these  strictures  only  to  the  north  of  Scotland  is  rather 
unfair.  The  Scotsman  was  in  fact  describing  the  reality  of  constituency 
politics  throughout  Scotland  at  tins  time.  Tire  phrases  influence  within 
a party”  and  “community  of  interest”  could  just  as  well  be  used  as; 
“factiousness  and  “clique’  Bigotry  was  used  as  a tool  to  maximise. 


85  Inverness  Advertiser,  3.8. 1852. 

86  The  Scotsman,  28.7. 1852. 
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political  support.  If  in  the  south  it  was  beginning  to  find  expression  in 
the  “Godless  education’Vanti-Establishment  face-off,  in  the  north 
Maynooth  was  still  central.  Whatever  the  issue,  as  in  the  central  belt, 
the  target  group  was  the  Free  Church  voters.  The  difference  in  the 
north  of  Scotland  was  that  most  seats  were  counties.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  these  electors  lying  politically  between  Whig  and  Voluntary/Radical 
candidates  as  in  burgh  seats,  in  the  north  it  was  all  about  Tory 
candidates  in  county  seats,  like  G.  W.H.  Ross  or  John  Sinclair,  trying  to 
win  Free  Church  votes  in  a straight  fight  with  a sitting  Liberal  member 
who  was  often  vulnerable  because  he  was  a religiously  tolerant  Whig. 
The  result  in  Wick. District,  a burgh  seat,  confirms  this  pattern,  the 
beneficiary,  as  in  the  central  belt,  being  a more  radical  Liberal 
challenger.  It  is  significant  that  in  southern  Scottish  counties,  where  the 
Free  Church  did  not  have  the  same  presence,  there  were  no  contests  to 
speak  of. 

If  Derbyite  Conservatives  were  trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of 
Maynooth  in  these  northern  Scottish  contests,  this  must  be  set  within 
the  context  of  a still  split  Conservative  party  in  the  early  1850s.  At 
Westminster  the  Peelites  had  compounded  their  support  for  the 
Maynooth  Grant  by  their  opposition  to  Russell’s  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
bill  in  1851. 87  After  the  1852  election  the  number  of  Peelites,  or  Free 
Trade  Conservatives,  in  Scotland  fell  from  about  11  in  1847  to  about 
five.88  The  number  of  Derbyites,  a better  name  for  the  Protectionists  by 
1852,  had  at  the  same  time  risen  from  eight  to  about  15.  In  other  words 
from  a proportionate  over-representation  of  Peelites  in  Scotland  in 
1847,  the  situation  had  been  reversed  five  years  later.  The  reasons  for 
this  can  certainly  be  found  in  candidates’  positions  vis-  -vis  Derby  and 
relief  for  the  agricultural  interest,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Maynooth  issue  and  the  Catholic  question  generally  played  an 
important  role. 


J B Conacher  “The  Politics  of  the  ‘Papal  Aggression’  Crisis”,  25. 

These  estimates  are  based  on  various  sources  including  the  candidates’ 
addresses  and  nomination  speeches  in  cases  of  doubt  and  The  Scotsman's 
breakdowns  of  the  1847  and  1852  election  results  of  28. 8. 1847  and  28.7.1852. 
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Ayrshire  in  1852  provides  a good  example.  Alexander  Oswald,  MP 
since  1843  and  an  acknowledged  Peelite,  withdrew  before  the  1852 
election  claiming  his  vote  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  bill  had  cost 
him  the  support  of  the  Derbyites.89  He  had  in  fact  denied  in  Parliament 
that  the  County  had  spoken  out  on  the  matter  and  had,  therefore, 
probably  managed  to  alienate  potential  Liberal  supporters  sympathetic 
to  his  Free  Trade  record  as  well  as  giving  the  Derbyites  in  Ayrshire,  led 
by  Lord  Eglinton,  the  excuse  they  needed  to  repudiate  him.90  In  the 
subsequent  contest  between  the  Derbyite,  Col.  J.  Hunter  Blair,  and  the 
prominent  Peelite,  Edward  Cardwell,  the  Derbyites,  faced  with  a 
coalition  of  Peelites  and  Liberals  responded  by  concentrating  on 
Cardwell’s  supposed  connection  with  Puseyite  and,  by  extension. 
Catholic  elements.  Maynooth  was,  of  course,  the  test  issue.  Blair  said 
he  would  vote  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Grant  and  specifically  against 
any  other  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  by  the  state. 
Arguments  that  Cardwell  stood  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  for 
Roman  Catholics  and  dissenters,  did  not  have  the  same  impact  as  the 
question  put  by  his  opponents:  “‘Cardwell  and  the  Pope,  or  Blair  and 
the  Queen’”.91  Cardwell  could  easily  be  portrayed  as  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  Oswald,  in  other  words  soft  on  Popery,  and  probably  lost  the 
election  on  account  of  this  weakness. 

In  drawing  together  its  commentary  on  the  1857  general  election,  the 
Glasgow  Sentinel  was  in  no  doubt  about  what  it  regarded  as  the  salient 
feature  of  the  contest: 

Of  the  few  public  questions  which  were  tossed  about  with  any 

energy  in  the  late  turmoil,  probably  the  most  notable  on  the 


89  Ayr  Advertiser,  27.5. 1852,  taken  from  the  Dorset  County  Chronicle,  13.5. 1852. 
Oswald  stood  and  was  defeated  at  Weymouth  in  1852. 

90  Evidence  that  the  Derbyites  had  been  working  the  register  in  preparation  for 
this  can  be  found,  for  example,  in  a letter  from  J.D.  Boswell  to  C D.  Gairdner 
(acting  for  the  Earl  of  Eglinton)  of  31. 12. 1852,  SRO  GD3/5/49,  Eglinton  MSS. 

91  Ayr  Advertiser,  29.7.1847.  The  same  issue  carried  the  text  of  a letter  sent  by 
Blair  to  every  clergyman  in  the  county  which  came  into  the  hands  of  7 he  Scotsman. 
It  pointed  out  that  Cardwell  had  been  turned  out  of  his  previous  seat,  Liverpool, 
because  of  the  support  he  had  given  to  Roman  Catholics  while  in  Parliament  and 
because  he  had  opposed  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  bill. 
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whole  was  Maynooth.  Nor  is  it  die  least  remarkable  result  of 
the  elections  that  in  almost  every  instance  where  the  struggle 
turned  in  any  measure  upon  this  point,  the  victory  was  to  the 
adherent  of  what  all  parties  may  admit  to  be  the  unpopular  side. 

The  anti-Maynooth  candidate  was  beaten  at  Leith  by  the  Lord- 
Advocate,  at  Dundee  by  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  at  Glasgow  by  Mr. 
Buchanan  and  Mr.  Dalglish,  at  Falkirk  by  Mr.  Merry,  in 
Ayrshire  by  Lord  James  Stuart  - and,  we  may  add,  though 
there  the  debate  was  not  earned  to  the  ordeal  of  a poll  - in 
Clackmannanshire  by  Lord  Melgund.  At  Aberdeen  both 
candidates  were  constrained  with  undisguised  reluctance  to 
pledge  themselves  against  the  seminary,  but  of  the  two  the 
choice  of  the  constituency  fell  upon  the  one  who  committed 
himself  the  least  deeply,  and,  who,  in  committing  himself, 
openly  proclaimed  that  in  his  heart  he  still  believed  the 
endowment  to  be  aright  thing.  Elsewhere,  unopposed  candidates 
such  as  Mr.  Black  at  Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Elliott  in 
Roxburghshire,  came  forward  with  unsolicited  declarations  of 
their  resolution  to  vote,  as  before,  in  support  of  the  grant  .92 

The  paper  went  on  with  its  summary  by  commenting  that: 

Opponents  of  the  Lord  Advocate’s  late  Pansh  Schools  Bill 
were  defeated  by  supporters  of  that  measure  in  Ayrshire, 
Argyllshire,  Clackmannanshire  and  Lanarkshire. 

Although  we  have  seen  that  the  Maynooth  issue,  especially  by 
1852,  was  often  not  enough  to  bnng  together  Free  Church  and 
Voluntary  members  in  support  of  the  same  candidate,  this  complete 
reversal  of  the  role  it  had  had  ten  years  earlier  needs  some  further 
explanation.  Why  were  religious  sectananism  and  bigotry  playing  a 
much  less  important  role  in  Scottish  politics  by  1 857? 

The  Sentinel's  additional  comment  on  the  fate  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Lord  Advocate’s  Education  bill  contains  an  indication.  Three 
salient  factors  influenced  the  development  of  Scottish  politics  in  the 
mid-1850s.  One  was  certainly  the  education  issue  the  Sentinel 

} 2 7 he  Glasgow  Sentinel,  11.4.1857. 
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mentions.  Another  was  the  nationalist/modemising  movement  which 
found  expression  in  bodies  like  the  National  Association  for  the 
Vindication  of  Scottish  Rights,  formed  in  1853,  and  the  movement  to 
erect  a monument  to  William  Wallace,  started  in  1856.  This  movement, 
like  the  opposition  to  Maynooth,  had  the  character  of  being  a “home” 
for  the  “outs”  of  Scottish  politics,  especially  those  opposed  to  the 
anglicising,  traditionally  dominant  Whigs  It  provided  an  alternative 
non- religious  focus  for  these  “outs”.  Duncan  McLaren  was  on  the 
committee  of  the  National  Association,  rubbing  shoulders  with 
Derbyites,  like  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  Another  “out”,  Francis  Brown 
Douglas,  used  the  Scottish  Rights  issue  as  part  of  his  platform  at  the 
Edinburgh  by-election  in  1856. 93 

From  outside  came  the  impact  of  the  Cnmean  War  which  started  in 
a burst  of  patriotic  fervour  in  late  1854.  This  helped  to  cool  sectanan 
fires  by,  for  example,  weakening  the  McLaren  Voluntary  wing  of  the 
Liberal  party  because  of  its  involvement  in  the  peace  movement.94  It 
also  led  to  a further  decline  in  the  standing  of  the  Peelites,  long  the 
object  of  anti-Maynooth  and  anti-Catholic  attacks  on  the  Conservative 
side  of  Scottish  politics,  because  the  Aberdeen  ministry  was  initially 
held  responsible  for  the  long-standing  administrative  inefficiencies 
revealed  by  the  poor  progress  of  the  campaign  in  the  Crimea.  Their 
unpopularity  was  made  more  long-lasting  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  of 
the  leading  Peelites  from  the  newly-formed  Palmerston  ministry  in  early 
1855  over  its  refusal  to  block  a committee  of  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  war.95  In  Scotland  the  Peelites  sooner  or  later  either  joined 
Palmerston,  like  J.  S.  Wortley,  MP  for  Buteshire,  or  like  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  moved  slowly  towards  Derby.  In  either  case  they  no  longer 
presented  an  easy  target,  like  Edward  Cardwell  in  1852,  for  anti- 
Maynooth  attacks. 

Each  of  these  factors  helps  explain  the  more  tolerant,  secular 
atmosphere  in  which  by  1857,  for  example,  both  of  the  successful 


93  The  Scotsman,  5.2.1856 

94  J.B.  Mackie,  Duncan  McLaren , ii,  9-20. 

95  A discussion  of  these  events  can  best  be  found  in  J B Conacher  s 1 he  Abet  deen 
Coalition,  1852-1855  (Cambridge,  1968).  His  conclusion,  pp.  549  to  553,  is 
particularly  thought-provoking. 
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Liberal  candidates  for  Glasgow  no  longer  felt  it  necessary  to  hide  their 
tolerance  of  the  Maynooth  Grant,  a position  that  had  helped  to  put 
Melgund  bottom  of  the  poll  in  1852.  In  terms  of  weakening  the 
importance  of  Maynooth,  however,  education  was  the  most  significant. 

Education  was  a “crossroads”  issue  in  1850s  Scotland.  It  was 
expected  to  bong  controversy,  if  not  stnfe.  Lord  Aberdeen,  a Pnme 
Minister  with  first-hand  Scottish  experience,  summed  up  the  situation 
as  he  saw  it  in  early  1854: 

This  education  question  is  likely  to  become  a real  torment,  as 
indeed  everything  Scotch  is.  They  are  a people  made  to 
wrangle,  and  whose  supreme  delight  is  to  worry  each  other. 
Whenever  they  differ  at  all,  they  cannot  do  so  without 
bitterness  and  rancour. 

Seeing  that  the  difference  in  matters  of  religion  is  so  slight  it 
was  a very  natural  supposition  that  some  common  system 
mi glit  be  established  in  which  the  religious  teaching  might  be 
applicable  to  all  Protestant  sects. 

This  I suppose,  is  the  object  of  Lord  Panmure;  but  here  are 
Lords  Dunfermline  and  Melgund  who  reject  the  notion  of  any 
religious  belief  in  connection  with  schools  in  Scotland.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Haddington,  and  many 
worthy  supporters,  are  determined  if  they  can,  to  preserve  the 
Parochial  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Presbytenes  and  the 
Church.  This  species  of  agitation  is  likely  to  extend  itself 
among  the  Landlords.96 

Between  1 850  and  1 856  no  less  than  five  attempts  were  made  to  set 
up  a national  system  of  Scottish  elementary  education.  Melgund’s  non- 
sectarian, secularly  based  measures  of  1850  and  1851  foundered  on  the 
opposition  of  the  Free  and  Established  Churches  as  we  have  seen.  Lord 
Advocate  Moncreiffs  attempts  of  1854,  1855  and  1856,  failed  mainly 
because  of  Established  Church  opposition  to  interference  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland-run  parochial  schools,  but  also  because,  certainly 


LorHA[ddt  Mr,  4!20,6;  !°S'  29(M’  Aberdeen  MSS>  Lord  Aberdeen  to  John  Hope, 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  3.2. 1854  (copy).  H 
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in  1854  and  1855,  they  were  seen  to  be  too  Free  Church.  The  place  of 
religious  instruction  was  to  be  crucial  and  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Free  Church,  essentially  against  a wholly  seculanst  approach,  was  to 
make  it  very  difficult  to  convince  the  Voluntaries  that  what  they  were 
being  asked  to  back  was  not  simply  support  for  Free  Church  education. 
As  this  realisation  sank  in,  so  the  initial  support  from  many  Voluntaries 
for  what  Moncreiff  was  doing  turned  into  sour  cnticism  of  the  bill  and 
of  Free  Church  motives.  The  United  Presbyterian  (U.P.)  Magazine 
commented  sharply  on  the  proposal  to  continue  grants  to 
denominational  schools  under  the  privy  council  minutes  system: 

It  is  an  utter  mockery  to  call  that  a national  education  bill 
which  makes  provision  for  each  church  having  as  many  schools 
as  it  pleases,  under  its  exclusive  supenntendence. . . . 

It  depends  principally,  we  believe,  with  the  Free  Church 
whether  this  clause  be  expunged  or  not.97 

In  1855  these  divisions  became  even  deeper.  Again  Roman  Catholic 
and  Episcopal  schools  were  to  be  left  in  receipt  of  Privy  Council  funds. 
Voluntaries  also  objected  to  the  provision  for  Presbyterian  religious 
instruction  to  be  provided  “by  the  master”,  even  if  an  extra  fee  was  to 
be  levied.  The  amendments  to  the  Bill,  however,  were  what  drove 
Voluntary  MPs  into  open  revolt.  One  preserved  the  power  of  the 
Established  clergy  over  appointments  to  pansh  schools  and  another, 
brought  by  Moncreiff  himself,  would  have  compelled  the  pansh  teacher 
to  produce  a certificate  from  his  minister  attesting  to  his  religious  and 
moral  character.98  The  result  was  a small,  but  very  significant,  revolt 
against  Moncreiff  which  is  well  described  by  Sir  James  Anderson,  the 
United  Presbytenan  MP  for  Stirling  Burghs: 


9 7 United  Presbyterian  (U.P.)  Magazine , viii,  April  1854,  188.  Clause  36  ot  the 
Bill  would  have  allowed  the  contribution  of  money  to  schools  reported  as  deserving 
by  an  inspector.  Episcopalian  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  would  also,  for  instance, 
have  benefited  by  such  a provision. 

98  See  The  Daily  Scotsman's  4.7. 1855  condemnation  of  this  concession  as  failing 
to  placate  a single  one  of  the  Bill’s  opponents. 
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I began  lately  to  be  rather  unfond  of  the  measure,  and  to  doubt 
if,  as  a sound  voluntary,  I could  with  consistency,  continue  to 
give  it  my  support,  especially  as  all  attempts  on  our  part  to  get 
objectionable  clauses  amended  had  failed.  I at  last  came  to  the 
resolution  to  oppose  it  and  voted  against  the  third  reading, 
much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Lord  Advocate  I have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Hastie  and  one  or  two  other  friends  acted  in  the  same 
way. . . . 

I am  strongly  of  [the]  opinion  if  the  Bill  passes  it  will  create 
strife,  and  debate,  amongst  our  Ministers,  and  people,  and  not 
answer  the  good  end  intended  by  it.  If  I had  voted  for  it,  I could 
no  longer  have  the  face  to  oppose  Maynooth,  and  such  like 
grants." 

Aiderson  s mention  of  Maynooth  and  the  inconsistency  of  opposing  the 
Grant  while  supporting  MoncreifTs  education  proposals  shows  that 
while  the  Voluntaries  continued  to  oppose  both  on  the  grounds  of 
opposition  to  all  state  support  to  religion,  other  denominations, 
including  the  majority  of  Free  Churchmen,  had  split  away  from  them  in 
pursuit  of  the  very  state  funding  for  education  which  they  had  opposed 
giving  to  Maynooth  College. 

Pnncipled  the  Voluntanes  may  have  been,  but  it  was  they  who 
were  to  suffer  politically.  It  did  not  help  in  this  respect  that  education 
was  kept  alive  as  an  issue  nght  up  to  the  1857  election  by  the  separate 
and  much  more  modest  bills  Moncreiff  introduced  in  1856  for  pansh 
and  burgh  schools  respectively.  Admittedly  these  were  again  lost 
largely  because  of  Conservative  opposition  to  the  abolition  of  the 
religious  test  for  parochial  schoolmasters.100  However,  it  is  worth 
noting  that,  though  the  U.P.  Magazine , for  example,  recommended 
their  acceptance,101  at  the  same  time  a meeting  was  arranged  in 


his  MS'  1 1/5 1 ' Sir  James  ^rson  MSS,  Sir  James  Anderson  to 

Kl°  Hansard , third  series,  143,  14.7.1856,  col.  731.  The  Duke  of  Ri.rrl^n 

Bil1  was  meant  to  substitute  Free  Church  for  ****** 
i'.P.  Magazine,  x.  May  1856,  236. 
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Glasgow  by  some  hard-line  fellow  Voluntaries,  among  whom  H E. 
Crum  Ewing  was  prominent,  to  oppose  the  measures.  Most  of  all  they 
objected  to  the  proposal  to  allow  the  burghs  to  raise  a rate  in  support  of 
schools  as  objectionable  to  their  Voluntary  principles.102  Despite, 
therefore,  a reaction  against  sectarianism  which  was  shared  by 
moderate  Voluntaries,  who  showed  a readiness  to  compromise  over 
education,  there  were  still  those  who  were  prepared  to  push  their 
religious  scruples  even  in  the  more  secular  climate  of  the  mid- 1850s. 

An  early  pointer  to  an  anti-sectanan  reaction  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
the  Montrose  by-election  of  March  1855  with  that  in  Edinburgh  in 
February  1856.  The  Montrose  contest  was  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
long-serving  radical  Joseph  Hume.  Sir  John  Ogilvy,  a Whig,  was  the 
first  in  the  field  in  1855,  but  was  challenged  shortly  afterwards  by 
W.E.  Baxter,  a more  advanced  Liberal  and  a Voluntary.  One  major 
reason  why  Baxter  won  was  because  of  Maynooth.  There  were, 
additionally,  rumours  put  about  in  Montrose  that  Lady  Jane  Ogilvy 
was  a Roman  Catholic  and  her  husband  a Puseyite.103  The  Scotsman 
described  Baxter  as  “resting  his  hopes  upon  ‘Maynooth’,  that  ready 
resource  of  the  political  destitute”.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  praised  Baxter  for  being  an  out-and-out 
advocate  of  the  American  system  of  education,  national  and  nominally 
unsectanan.104 

By  the  time  of  the  Edinburgh  by-election  of  February  1856  the 
consequences  of  the  education  question  and  the  reaction  against 
sectarianism,  helped  along  no  doubt  by  the  effects  of  the  Crimean  War 
could  be  seen  clearly.  Duncan  McLaren  and  Ins  supporters  on  the 
Independent  Liberal  Committee  ran  the  Free  Churchman  Francis 
Brown  Douglas  against  the  Whig  candidate  Adam  Black,  who  was  a 


102  See  W.  H.  Bam,  “The  Life  and  Achievements  of  James,  First  Baron  Moncreiff. 
1811-1895”  (unpublished  M.Litt.  thesis,  Glasgow,  1975),  100-01.  for  a discussion  of 
the  reaction  to  both  these  bills. 

103  Dundee,  Perth  and  Cupar  Advertiser , 9.3.1855.  Baxter  won  by  478  to  434 . 
votes,  the  main  source  of  his  strength  being  in  Montrose  itself.  Ogilvy  had  a clear 
victory  in  Arbroath,  nearer  both  to  his  estate  and  to  Dundee  where  he  had  been: 
active  politically  and  was  to  win  a seat  two  years  latei. 

104  The  Scotsman,  3.3 .1855. 
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Voluntary.  Black  won  as  the  elements  of  the  Free  Church/Voluntary 
alliance,  already  strained  by  the  events  of  1852  in  Edinburgh,  could  no 
longer  work  smoothly  together.  Although  he  did  succeed  in  drawing 
Free  Church  support,  Charles  Cowan  voted  for  him  late  in  the  day  and 
many  of  Cowan’s  friends  served  on  his  committee,105  Brown  Douglas 
had  well  known  Conservative  leanings  which  made  him  unappealing  to 
many  Liberals.106  He  was  known  to  hold  anti-disestablishment  views 
and  was  accused  of  having  been  one  of  those  who  had  blocked  Black’s 
accession  to  the  Lord  Provostship  in  the  1840’s  because  he  was  a 
dissenter,  both  of  which  points  did  not  help  his  case  with  the 
Voluntanes.107  To  many  Voluntaries  the  thought  of  having  two  Free 
Churchmen  representing  Edinburgh  was  out  of  the  question.108 
McLaren  was  in  a weak  position  with  his  strict  Voluntary  supporters 
given  Ins  positive  view  of  the  Moncreiff  education  bills  and  the  fact 
that  the  opposing  candidate  on  this  occasion  was  such  a well  respected 
Voluntary. 

What  is  especially  significant  for  this  comparison  of  the  two  by- 
elections  is  the  fact  that  Black,  victonous  by  a larger  than  expected 
majonty  in  all  but  one  of  the  city’s  eleven  districts,  was  not  a strict 
opponent  of  Maynooth.109  Adhenng  to  the  formula  that  withdrawal  of 
grants  must  be  across  the  board  in  Ireland,110  he  left  himself  open  to  the 
charge  by  the  McLarenite  Scottish  Press  that  he  would  rather  retain 
half  a dozen  acknowledged  evils  in  this  respect  than  knock  one  on  the 
head.* 1 * 111"  The  coalition  which  had  backed  Brown  Douglas,  besides  being 
a collection  of  the  "outs”  of  Edinburgh  politics,  had  been  in  large  part 
driven  by  religious  intolerance: 


105  The  Daily  Scotsman , 24.3.1857.  Even  Sir  William  Johnston,  McLaren’s  arch- 
enemy of  1852,  supported  Brown  Douglas. 

106  Scottish  Press,  12.2.1856. 

107  The  Daily  Scotsman,  30. 1 . 1 856. 

'°X . hdmburSh  Hews,  9.2. 1856.  The  Scottish  Press,  12.2. 1856,  commented  that  “we 
w -f,2  n0t  t0  S3y  that  hlS  denomination  lost  hun  a considerable  number  of  votes”. 

I in  he  Scotsman,  9.2. 1856.  Black  won  by  2429  to  1786  votes 

Ibid.,  30. 1. 1856. 

111  Scottish  Press,  8.2. 1856. 
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Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  electioneering  has  there  been 
seen  so  utterly  unprincipled  and  disgraceful  [a]  coalition  as  that 
which  Adam  Black  and  the  sound  Liberals  of  Edinburgh  have 
just  defeated  - Tones  and  Radicals,  Churchmen,  Free 
Churchmen,  and  Voluntanes,  silly  Teetotallers,  and  bigoted 
No-Popery  men,  all  united  under  one  banner  ...  and  utterly 
destitute  of  any  common  ground  of  pnnciple  except  the 
detestable  one  of  religious  intolerance  and  social  tyranny.112 

The  reaction  against  such  sectarianism  appeared  more  explicitly 
than  merely  in  a willingness  to  vote  for  Adam  Black.  A Dissenter’s 
Reasons  For  Not  Voting  for  Bailie  Brown  Douglas , addressed  to 
Duncan  McLaren  from  James  Mushet,  appeared  shortly  before  polling; 
day  and  explained  why  the  author  thought  that  the  No-Popery  cry  was . 
becoming  dangerous  to  civil  and  religious  liberty: 

I speak  from  a personal  knowledge  of  the  minds  of  very  many 
in  our  city,  that  this  No-Popery  feeling  has  become  so  strong 
among  us  from  No- Popery  lectures,  sermons,  meetings  of 
Reformation  Societies,  Protestant  Associations,  and  Anti- 
Maynooth  Grants  - that  the  shutting  out  of  the  Bntish 
Parliament  [of]  all  Roman  Catholics  is  senously  maintained  ... 

I speak  of  sober  Free  Churchmen  and  United  Presbytenans.  I 
mix  largely  with  both,  and  find  it  generally  entertained  among 
the  former,  that  no  Roman  Catholic  ought  to  be  a member  of 
the  Protestant  Parliament.  Many  among  the  UP  s hold  the 
same  view.113 

Mushet,  obviously  one  of  the  moderate  Voluntanes  referred  to 
above,  was  distancing  himself  from  the  hardliners  in  both  the  Free  and  : 
United  Presbytenan  churches,  attacking  the  Free  Church  in  die  person 
of  Brown  Douglas  in  particular  for  indulging  nothing  odier  dian  anti- 
Catholic  bigotry  in  opposing  die  Maynoodi  Grant.  Brown  Douglas  was 


1 12  The  Aberdeen  Herald,  quoted  in  The  Daily  Scotsman,  11.2.1856. 

113  The  Daily  Scotsman,  6 2 1856. 
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reportedly  also  not  helped  by  a small,  but  noisy.  Orange  group  which 
attached  itself  to  his  campaign.114 

Connected  with  this  anti-sectanan  atmosphere  and  Black’s  refusal 
to  pledge  himself  against  the  Maynooth  Grant  were  his  views  on  the 
education  question  The  winning  candidate  specifically  applauded 
Moncreiff s efforts  and  went  on,  “It  is  melancholy  to  think  that 
generations  are  passing  away  while  we  are  fighting  about  some  dogmas 
of  religion”.115 


Finally,  a consideration  of  the  1857  election  itself.  This  was  called  by 
Palmerston  on  a foreign  policy  issue,  namely  the  attempt  to  censure  the 
Government  over  the  conduct  of  its  representatives  in  Canton.  Support 
for  Palmerston  was  to  be  the  major  factor  in  determining  the  success  of 
many  candidates  at  the  polls.  In  this  atmosphere  of  jingoism  religious 
issues  like  Maynooth  were  pushed  to  the  sidelines. 


In  Glasgow  a by-election  in  early  March  1857  provided  a foretaste  of 
things  to  come  at  the  general  election  a month  later.  John  Macgregor, 
the  radical  victor  of  1847  and  1852  had  resigned  under  the  cloud  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Royal  Bntish  Bank,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
founder.11'1  The  resultant  contest  was  between  the  leading  moderate 
Whig,  Walter  Buchanan,  and  James  Merry,  the  ironmaster  and  patron 
of  the  stud,  who  stood  as  an  advanced  Liberal.  The  Free  Church  and 
Voluntary  religious  party,  which  had  so  successfully  dominated 
Glasgow  politics  since  1847  did  not,  in  other  words,  even  put  up  a 
candidate.  Buchanan  s address  mentioned  specifically  that  he  was  not 
for  the  disendowment  of  the  Established  Church  and  was  against  the 
withdrawal  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth  as  an  isolated  case.  He 
furthermore  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  temperance  could  be 


114  Scottish  Press,  12.2.1856. 

\\l  Meetuig  in  the  Music  Hall,  31.1.1856.  The  Daily  Scotsman,  1.2.1856. 

escribed  by  John  McAdam  as  “poor  Mr.  Mcgregor  {sic)”  he  died  shortly 
u 1857  See  Autobiography  of  John  McAdam,  (1806-1883),  ed  J 

27  4 rn  f,  28  and  ob',Ua"es  °f  J°h"  Macgregor  The  Tim*, 

3 4 185  Scotsman  28.4. 1857.  See  also  the  Kilmarnock  Journal, 

’ h explicitly  refers  to  Macgregor’s  resignation  as  the 
representative  as  being  a result  of  the  Bank’s  failure. 
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enforced  by  Parliament  and  that  he  supported  improvements  in  Forbes 
Mackenzie’s  Act  to  remove  the  lrntation  it  had  caused  1,7  These 
opinions  ran  directly  contrary  to  those  that  had  been  necessary  for 
political  success  in  Glasgow  since  1847. 

Mr.  Buchanan  publicly  appeared  as  a candidate  yesterday,  and 
resolutely  declined  to  move  an  inch  in  the  direction  in  which 
Glasgow  bigotry  usually  forces  anyone  who  wants  to  be  a 
“popular”  man.  He  declared  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
Maynooth  Grant  as  a part  of  the  system  of  religious 
endowments,  but  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  vote  for  its 
abolition  so  long  as  the  Insh  Church  Establishment  was  left 
standing.  Wonderful  as  it  may  be  thought,  tins  piece  of  decency 
seems  to  have  been  swallowed  by  his  listeners  without  much 
effort.118 

Added  to  this,  Buchanan  expressed  his  support  for  MoncreifF s 
education  measures.  Merry  for  his  part  also  explicitly  stated  that  the 
government  should  keep  faith  with  every  religious  denomination  to 
which  guarantees  had  been  given.119  Neither  candidate  was,  in  fact, 
afraid  of  openly  opposing  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth  Grant  winch 
had  been  such  a rallying  point  for  the  religious  party  in  Glasgow 
politics. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  franchise,  on  which  Merry  was 
prepared  to  go  further,  both  candidates  held  very  sinnlar  positions  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  Buchanan  won  by  the  very  convincing  majority  of 
3,036. 120  In  other  words  a moderate  Whig  Liberal  had  been  able  to  win 
convincingly  even  without  the  solid  support  of  the  Conservative 


117  The  Glasgow  Herald , 27.2.1857.  Forbes  Mackenzie’s  Act,  passed  in  1853, 
regulated  drinking  hours  and  was  aimed  at  stopping  Sunday  drinking.  The  responses 
to  it  politically  were  to  say  one  wished  to  give  it  "a  fair  trial  , basically  the 
Temperance  position,  or  to  call  for  an  inquiry  or  for  alterations  in  it,  the  moderate  s 
way  of  saying  he  was  against  it,  or  to  call  for  its  repeal,  the  radical  position 

118  The  Daily  Scotsman , 27.2. 1 857. 

1 19  The  Glasgow  Herald , 2.3. 1857 

120  The  result  was:  Walter  Buchanan,  5979:  James  Merry.  2943. 
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voters.121  Merry’s  only  real  point  of  attack,  as  he  made  clear  at  the 
declaration  of  the  poll,  was  against  the  “municipal  party”  or  orgamsed 
clique,  in  other  words  against  the  Whigs.122  Tins,  against  the  eminently 
Wing  and  moderate  Buchanan,  had  signally  failed,  just  as  Brown 
Douglas  had  failed  against  the  equally  moderate  Adam  Black  in  1856. 

Linked  to  this  victory  for  moderatism  was  the  significance  of  the 
most  important  signal  to  come  out  of  this  by-election.  The  following 
comment  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 

But  we  cannot  help  asking  what  has  become  of  the  party  or 
parties  by  whom  the  representation  of  Glasgow  has  hitherto 
been  so  much  controlled,  and  through  whose  influence  Glasgow 
politics  have  become  a by-word  and  a reproach?  Where  is  the 
candidate  to  represent  the  conceit,  the  religious  bigotry,  and  the 
fiery  prejudices,  by  which  the  city  of  the  West  has  been  so 
much  distinguished!  Is  it  possible  that  the  reformation  on  behalf 
of  which  we  have  so  frequently  preached  has  at  last  been 
begun,  and  that  even  Glasgow  has  been  converted  to 
moderation  and  toleration?123 

The  answer,  judging  by  the  result  of  the  general  election  poll  in 
Glasgow  a little  over  a month  later  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
definite  “yes”. 

In  this  contest  Alexander  Hastie,  the  sitting  Voluntary  MP  found 
himself  in  a three-cornered  contest  with  the  recently-elected  Buchanan 
and  a newcomer,  Robert  Dalglish,  owner  of  a large  calico  works,  a 
radical,  but  with  a tinge  of  Whiggery.  He,  for  example,  was  to  support 

the  Amencan  South  dunng  the  Civil  War,  unthinkable  for  most  radical 
Liberals. 

Hastie  was  particularly  vulnerable  because  he  had  not  only  opposed 
the  1855  Education  Bill,  but  had  been  one  of  the  few  who  had  opposed 

the  Burgh  Schools  Bill  of  1856.  The  North  British  Daily  Mail  pressed 
home  the  attack: 


121 

122 

123 


7 he  Glasgow  Herald , 6.3. 1 857. 
The  Daily  Scotsman , 7.3. 1 857. 
[hid. , 4.3.1857. 
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Let  us  rally  round  the  good  old  policy  to  which  Scotland  owes 
her  intelligence  and  her  glory,  and  whenever  a voluntary 
educationalist  shows  Ins  face,  give  him  such  a beating  at  the 
poll  as  shall  prevent  tins  pestilent  delusion  from  ever  lifting  up 
its  head  again  in  the  name  of  any  Scotch  constituency  .124 

Other  commentators  took  up  the  same  theme  and  added  to  it 
observations  on  other  reasons  for  Hastie’s  weakness: 

We  observe  the  North  Bntish  Mail  attnbutes  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Hastie’s  seat  to  Ins  Voluntary  education  views.  This  had 
probably  its  own  share  in  the  issue.  But  we  daresay  opposition 
to  Maynooth  and  his  support  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  were 
not  without  their  effect,  and  were  all  plied  by  his  opponents 
according  to  the  peculiar  opinions  of  electors  sought  to  be 
influenced.”125 

These  issues  appear  to  have  favoured  Dalglish  in  particular: 

Mr.  Hastie’s  votes  in  Parliament  against  the  Maynooth 
endowment  lost  him  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
appear  to  have  given  plump  votes  for  Mr.  Dalglish.  The 
publicans  because  of  Mr.  Hastie’s  approval  of  Forbes 
Mackenzie’s  Act,  probably  followed  the  example,  as  we  find 
that  an  inordinate  proportion  of  plumpers  fell  to  the  share  of 
Mr.  Dalglish....126 

Moderate  views  on  Maynooth  and  Forbes  Mackenzie’s  Act  were 
what  these  groups  of  voters  were  looking  for  and  in  each  case  they 
transformed  their  rejection  of  Hastie’s  hard  line  into  plumping  for  the 
candidate  who  needed  such  support  to  pass  him  in  the  poll.  The 
message  to  come  out  of  the  Glasgow  contest  was.  therefore,  that 
moderate  views  on  the  religious  and  drink-related  issues  winch  had 
dominated  Glasgow  politics  for  the  previous  decade  were  now  no 


124  The  North  British  Doily  Mail , 30.3. 1 857. 

125  Scottish  Press,  3.4. 1857. 

126  The  Scottish  Guardian.  3.4. 1857. 
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hindrance  to  success.  The  Glasgow  Herald  in  its  analysis  concluded 
that: 

To  come  nearer  home,  certain  Shibboleths  sufficiently  well 
ventilated  when  there  was  no  opportunity  to  test  their  actual 
force,  have  not  proved  all-potent  when  they  came  to  be  wielded 
as  electoral  weapons.  A candidate  has  declared  himself  opposed 
to  the  immediate  and  total  withdrawal  of  the  grant  to 
Maynooth;  still  the  great  majonty  of  his  constituency  have  not 
considered  him  the  less  earnestly  and  sincerely  attached  to  the 
doctnnes  of  the  Reformation.127 

The  contest  in  Paisley  offered  a close  parallel  with  that  in  Glasgow. 
Tire  sitting  MP,  Archibald  Hastie,  had  decided  on  retirement.  H.E. 
Crum  Ewing,  referred  to  above  in  the  context  of  opposition  to 
Moncreiffs  1856  Burgh  Schools  Bill,  was  brought  forward  to  replace 
him.  Crum  Ewing’s  address  positioned  him  as  an  opponent  to  religious 
grants  and  to  Maynooth  specifically.  Most  important  of  all,  he  again 
made  clear  at  the  nomination  that  he  was  opposed  to  Moncreiffs 
efforts  to  reform  education.128  It  was  this  that  moved  a portion  of  the 
electors  to  get  up  a requisition  to  Archibald  Hastie  to  reverse  his 
decision.  Hastie  had  supported  Moncreiff  and  it  was  claimed  was  more 
in  line,  therefore,  with  public  opinion  in  the  constituency,  half  of  whom 
had  signed  the  petition.129  With  the  support  of  moderate  Voluntaries 
Hastie  accepted  and  went  on  to  win  comfortably. 130 

In  Dundee  the  long-serving  MP  George  Duncan  retired  on  the  grounds 
of  age.  Sir  John  Ogilvy  stood  on  a platform  of  explicit  acceptance  of 
the  Maynooth  Grant  as  settled  by  Parliament  and  support  for 
Palmerston  over  China.  Ogilvy  was  a moderate  Whig  Liberal,  and  an 
Episcopalian. 

Ogilvy  did  not  satisfy  what  were  descnbed  as  a variety  of  the 
ultra”  sections  in  the  constituency.  An  attempt  was  made  at  a meeting 


127  't' 

The  Glasgow  Herald , 3.4. 1 857. 

I29  /he  y°>lh  Bntish  Daily  dail,  23.3. 1 857. 
The  Daily  Scotsman , 31.3.1 857. 

I he  .Worth  British  Daily  Mail . 4.4  1 857. 
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of  Free  Church  and  Voluntary  ministers  and  gentlemen  to  get  ex- 
Provost  Rough  to  stand.  He  refused  and  in  his  place  London  merchant 
George  Armitstead  agreed,  apparently  in  response  to  a requisition 
organised  by  tins  same  group.131  Armitstead’s  address  expressed 
support  for  Palmerston  abroad  but  for  a more  progressive  policy  at 
home.  It  called  for  the  disendowment  of  all  sects  in  Ireland  and 
expressed  opposition  to  the  Maynooth  Grant. 

Ogilvy  in  a further  address  tried  to  defuse  any  opposition  to  his 
Episcopacy  by  expressing  agreement  with  MoncreifF s opinion  that  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Scotland  was  a voluntary  body,  in  other  words  he 
had  no  hidden  agenda  for  its  endowment.  He  also  qualified  his  position 
on  Maynooth  to  the  extent  that  he  said  he  would  not  endow  it  if  it  were 
to  have  come  up  at  that  time,  but  he  restated  that  he  regarded  it  then,  in 
1857,  as  a settled  question.132 

Armitstead’s  views  on  Maynooth  made  it  certain  that  the  contest 
would  revolve  largely  round  that  question.  Some  of  Ogilvy  s 
requisitiomsts  did  not  apparently  agree  with  him  on  the  issue,  but  what 
seems  to  have  held  them  back  were  the  fears  of  stirnng  up  trouble  in 
Ireland  and  of  being  accused  of  simple  anti-Catholic  bigotry. Ij3  Unlike 
in  Glasgow  there  is  clear  evidence  in  Dundee  of  an  attempt  to  keep  the 
Free  Church/Voluntary  alliance  going  using  this  engine  of  opposition  to 
the  Maynooth  Grant.  The  strain  by  1857,  however,  was  obvious: 

the  coalition  of  the  Free  Church  with  the  Voluntary  party  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Armitstead  on  tins  question  of  Maynooth  is  a 
coalition  of  parties  holding  the  most  conflicting  principles. 

The  conflict,  according  to  this  commentator,  was  especially  acute 
on  the  question  of  church/ state  relations.  Setting  education  and  the 
Establishment  question  in  Scotland  aside,  the  inconsistency  of  the  Free 
Church  position  on  Maynooth  was  enough  to  give  substance  to  this 
claim  of  conflicting  principles. 


131  Dundee,  Perth  and  Cupar  Advertiser,  20.3. 1857 

132  Ibid.,  24.3.1857. 

133  [bid.,  20.3.1857.  Moderate  Free  Churchmen  seem  to  have  been  the  target  ot 
this  comment. 
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Ex- Provost  Rough  and  his  party  mean  one  thing  and  Mr. 
Smieton  and  his  party  mean  another;  the  one  is  against  all 
religious  endowments,  the  other  only  against  the  endowments  of 
Catholics  and  Episcopalians.... 

The  Free  Church  position  was  bigotry,  not  voluntaryism: 


Yet  here  we  have  Free  Churchmen  coalescing  with  Voluntaries 
to  send  a representative  to  Parliament  who,  if  he  represents 
anything,  represents  pure  and  unadulterated  Voluntaryism!134 

The  strain  between  the  two  groups  proved  too  much  as  Ogilvy’s 
victory  by  a margin  of  245  votes  proved.135  On  both  wings  the  Free 
Church/Voluntary  alliance  appears  to  have  splintered.  The  moderate 
Voluntaries  supported  Ogilvy  as  the  following  comparison  with  their 
compatnots  in  Edinburgh,  who  had  backed  Adam  Black,  reveals. 
Pointing  out  that  Black  had  won  in  1 856  while  tolerating  the  Maynooth 
Grant  and  that  he  had  been  re-elected  for  Edinburgh,  this  commentator 
continued: 

When  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Voluntaries  in  Scotland  thus 
declares  himself,  it  is  unnecessary  to  defend  from  the  charge  of 
inconsistency  the  intelligent  and  influential  section  of 
Voluntaries  in  Dundee  who  supported  Sir  John  Ogilvy.136 

Another  comparison,  this  time  with  Leith,  was  used  to  hint  that 
some  of  the  Free  Church  vote  had  gone  to  Ogilvy  also. 

Another  fact  is  still  more  remarkable,  as  showing  how  little 
consistency  there  is  in  this  anti-Maynooth  movement.  The 
whole  of  Scotland  does  not  send  to  Parliament  so  able  an 
opponent  of  the  withdrawal  of  tire  Maynooth  Grant,  as  the  Lord 
Advocate,  who  is  not  only  a Protestant  but  a Free  Churchman 
and  a Free  Church  elder.  And  who  have  carried  the  Lord 


134  Ibid.,  24.3.1857. 

135  result  was:  Ogilvy  1,092;  Armitstead  847. 
Dundee,  Perth  and  Cupar  Advertiser,  31.3  .1857. 
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Advocate’s  election  in  Leith!  Mainly  the  Free  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  of  the  Leith  Burgh... 

There  are  signs  of  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  people  of 
Scotland;  and  the  result  of  the  contest  in  Dundee  shows  that  the 
progress  of  good  sense  here  is  as  great  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Perhaps  the  charges  of  bigotry  had  moved  Free  Church  moderates  in 
Dundee.  Perhaps  it  had  been  worries  about  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Ireland  by  tampering  with  the  Maynooth  Grant.  Perhaps  even  the 
interesting  argument  that  Ireland  should  be  rewarded  for  its  loyalty 
during  the  recent  Crimean  War  had  earned  some  weight. 

In  the  Leith  contest  referred  to,  Dr  Harper,  United  Presbytenan 
minister  in  North  Leith,  attacked  Lord  Advocate  James  Moncreiff,  the 
sitting  MP,  on  the  Maynooth  question.  The  shades  of  difference  here 
provide  further  evidence  that  this  issue  had  lost  its  power  by  1857  in 
favour  of  a discriminating  moderation  in  the  opimons  even  of 
Voluntanes.  An  open  letter  from  18  members  of  his  own  congregation 
pointed  out  that  Harper  had  attacked  Moncreiff  over  Maynooth  while 
at  the  same  time  professing  ignorance  of  his  opponent,  William 
Miller’s,  opimons  on  the  question.  These  Voluntanes  stated  that  the 
main  point  of  this  election  for  them  were  the  qualifications  of  the  two 
candidates,  especially  given  Miller’s  evasiveness  on  Maynooth.137  Both 
were,  in  fact,  either  in  favour  of,  or  unwilling  to  be  drawn  on,  the 
Maynooth  Grant.138  Miller  did  not  make  use  of  the  dnnk  question.  He 
also  indicated  that  he  would  support  Palmerston.  The  only  real  point  of 
difference  he  had  with  Moncreiff  was  in  his  support  for  40-shilling 
freeholds  in  Scotland.  Miller  was  certainly  backed  by  the  religious  and 
temperance  activists,  but  tins  was  a case,  as  the  example  of  Dr  Harper 


137  The  Daily  Scotsman,  26.3.1857. 

138  Miller  used  the  formula  of  being  opposed  to  all  religious  endowments,  thereby 
avoiding  a specific  position  on  Maynooth.  See  report  of  his  Leith  meeting,  7 he 
Scotsman,  14.3.1857.  The  Scottish  Guardian,  31.3.1857.  for  its  part,  even  admitted 
that  at  previous  elections  Moncreiff  had  received  the  support  ot  anti-Maynooth 
voters  on  the  grounds  of  his  personal  character  and  public  usefulness.  It  went  on 
lamely  to  regret  the  fact  that  he  had  not  reciprocated  on  the  present  occasion. 
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demonstrates,  of  backing  the  outsider,  despite  his  specific  positions  on 
the  issues,  against  the  incumbent  moderate.  Miller’s  supporters  would 
appear  to  have  been  motivated  as  much  by  the  anti -Pari lament  House 
feeling  in  the  constituency  as  by  anything  connected  with  religion. 

In  Edinburgh  in  1857  the  Independents  were  faced  with  a situation  in 
which  Cowan,  on  the  bnnk  of  retirement,  was  persuaded  to  stand  again 
by  the  promise  of  Wing  support.139  His  opposition  to  Maynooth  was 
apparently  no  longer  a stumbling  block  for  these  moderate  Liberals. 
Brown  Douglas,  whom  the  Independents  had  intended  to  put  up,  felt 
himself  bound  by  a promise  given  in  return  for  Cowan’s  support  in 
1856,  not  to  stand.140  With  Cowan  standing  again  and  Brown  Douglas 
refusing  to  enter  the  field,  the  Free  Church  section  of  the  Independent 
Committee,  which  had  been  brought  back  on  board  in  1856,  deserted 
again.  At  a meeting  held  on  the  20th  of  March  1857  it  was  reported 
that  there  was  “a  marked  and  indeed  almost  entire  absence  of  the  Free 
Church  section  of  the  party”.141  Denunciations  of  Cowan  were  heard, 
from,  among  others,  Duncan  McLaren,  and  in  a “Statement”  on 
Cowan’s  address  the  Independent  Liberals,  almost  as  if  1852  had  never 
happened,  proceeded  to  disown  him:  “Mr.  Cowan  is  no  longer  the 

candidate  of  the  Liberal  Independent  Committee,  by  whose  influence  he 
was  originally  brought  forward  and  his  election  secured”.142 

The  split  of  1852  had  repeated  itself,  the  difference  being  that  there 
was  now  open  co-operation  between  Charles  Cowan  and  the  Whigs.  In 
trying  to  find  a candidate  who  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
situation,  and  led  by  McLaren  in  this  case,  the  Independents  settled  on 
Lord  John  Russell.  McLaren  may  have  seen  Russell,  like  Melgund  in 
1852,  as  a candidate  who  would  allow  the  Independents  to  form  some 
sort  of  working  relationship  with  the  Whigs  and  so  to  break  out  of  their 
apparent  permanent  minonty  in  Edinburgh.  Russell  had  the  added 
attraction  for  the  Independents,  most  of  whom  in  the  absence  of  the 

The  Daily  Scotsman , 24.3.1857,  “Statement  of  the  Independent  Liberal 
committee  respectmg  Mr.  Cowan’s  Address." 

14,1  1 he  Scotsman,  14.3. 1857. 

141  The  Daily  Scotsman , 21.3.1857. 

Mr.  ^owan^s  Address."Statemen*  °f  ""  Lib“a>  Comm*.-  respecting 
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Free  Church  section  were  political  radicals,  of  being  anti-Palmerston 
and  pro-Reform.  Proposing  such  a candidate,  however,  left  McLaren 
and  the  Independents  open  to  charges  of  gross  inconsistency,  as  their 
opponents  were  quick  to  point  out: 

Last  year,  it  will  not  be  forgotten,  Mr.  Black,  solely,  it  was 
alleged,  on  account  of  his  refusal  to  vote  against  Maynooth, 
was  deserted,  opposed,  and  vilified  by  former  “fnends”.  Tins 
year,  let  it  be  marked,  the  self-same  persons  have  been  doing 
their  utmost  to  supplant  Mr.  Cowan,  who  does  vote  against 
Maynooth,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  is  the  most  strenuous 
and  influential  supporter  of  Maynooth!143 

The  “former  ‘friends’”  were  presumably  Black’s  fellow  Voluntaries 
among  the  Independents.  McLaren’s  letter  to  Russell,  not  surpnsingly, 
does  not  mention  the  religious  issue  and  concentrates  instead  on  the 
support  for  Russell  amongst  the  citizen  class  “as  contra-distinguished 
from  the  lawyer  class”  and  on  the  Reform  issue.144. 

The  nature  of  the  offer  to  Russell  is  an  indication  that  in  the  more 
moderate  religious  atmosphere  of  the  later  1850s  McLaren  was  finding 
that  the  political  environment  was  more  conducive  to  what  he  had  been 
trying  to  achieve  since  Com  Law  repeal  had  ceased  to  be  an  issue. 
Reform  would  allow  the  Independent  Liberals  to  broaden  their  appeal 
and  escape  the  strait  jacket  of  the  Maynooth/temperance/sabbatarian 
platform  to  which  co-operation  with  the  Free  Church  had  confined 
them.  In  his  letter  to  Russell,  McLaren  discussed  the  need  for  at  least  a 
£4  franchise,  if  not  household  suffrage,  in  Scotland  and  pressed  on  him 
the  arguments  for  40-shilling  freeholds  and  for  more  MPs  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  Kingdom.  Such  issues,  which  were  corning  in  for 
more  discussion  now  that  the  Crimean  War  was  over,  and  not 
Maynooth,  offered  a way  forward.  In  the  context  of  the  increase  in 
burgh  electorates  as  a result  of  the  Burgh  Registration  Act  of  1856  and 


143  Ibid.,  27.3.1857. 

144  PRO,  MS.  30/22  13C/195-200,  Russell  MSS,  D McLaren  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  4.4. 1857. 
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the  coming  on  to  the  register  of  increasing  numbers  of  artisan  voters 
this  was  to  be  especially  relevant. 

In  tiie  event  Russell  would  only  senously  have  become  an  option  if 
he  had  either  not  stood  for,  or  been  defeated  in,  the  City  of  London, 
where  he  was  in  some  difficulty.145  Neither  proved  to  be  the  case  and 
the  electoral  arithmetic  precluded  bothering  to  find  another  candidate 
anyway,  given  the  success  of  the  Whigs  in  supporting  Cowan  and 
thereby  winning  away  the  Free  Church  electors  from  the  Independents. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  reaction  against  sectarianism  was 
universal  in  1857.  The  Wick  and  Dumfries  Districts  contests  provide 
evidence  of  this.  Although  not  the  central  issue  in  either  case,  the 
victors  in  these  two  elections  made  something  out  of  their  opposition  to 
the  Maynooth  Grant.  Lord  John  Hay  in  the  former  was  a strong 
opponent  of  the  Grant  and  William  Ewart  in  Dumfries  especially  may 
have  profited  from  James  Hannay’s  outright  defence  of  the 
Endowment.146  It  appears  that  outside  the  cities  and  the  central  belt 
religious  moderation  had  not  made  the  same  degree  of  progress. 

This  is  reinforced  by  the  election  as  experienced  in  the  Scottish 
counties.  The  Palmerston  factor  especially,  as  well  as  other  issues,  did 
play  a role  here  in  1857.  Maynooth  was  not  the  issue  it  had  been.  As 
the  Glasgow  Sentinel  pointed  out,  Lord  James  Stuart  in  Ayrshire,  A S. 
Finlay  in  Argyllshire  and  Lord  Melgund  in  Clackmannan  and  Kinross 
were  all  at  least  tolerant  of  the  Grant  and  were  elected  As  in  Wick  and 
Dumfries,  however,  the  picture  was  not  one  of  universal  religious 
tolerance.  In  Kirkcudbrightshire,  for  example,  Maynooth  was  the  only 
real  point  of  difference  between  two  Liberals,  James  Mackie,  the  son  of 
the  retiring  MP,  and  his  challenger  George  Maxwell.  In  a contest  which 
split  the  Liberal  party  in  tire  county,  Mackie  won,  partly  because  he 
received  the  Conservative  vote,  but  also  because  he  was  against  the 
Maynooth  Grant,  while  Maxwell  was  not: 

If  the  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  Stewartry  are  opposed  to 

the  Maynooth  Grant  it  is  quite  proper  that  they  should  send  a 


^6e  ^ ^rest-  Lord  John  Russell  (London,  1972),  379. 
The  Daily  Scotsman , 30.3. 1857. 
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man  to  Parliament  who  is  prepared  to  vote  against  it;  but  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a subject  which  rouses  the  worst 
feelings  of  human  nature  should  be  agitated  in  the  way,  and 
especially  as  it  can  have  no  practical  effect,  for  no  man  under 
the  responsibility  of  office  will  venture  to  propose  its 
abolition.147 

These  latter  sentiments  were  obviously,  however,  more  suited  to  a 
Scottish  burgh  constituency  than  to  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Overall,  however,  tine  Free  Church/Voluntary  alliance  had  experienced 
some  spectacular  reverses  in  1857.  In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Aberdeen  and  Paisley  it  had  either  split  or  been  dnven  from  holding  the 
representation  altogether.  Maynooth,  as  tine  Glasgow  Sentinel  said,  was 
no  longer  the  vote  winner  and  “glue”  to  the  alliance  it  had  been.  The 
education  issue  had  dnven  Free  Churchmen,  in  Paisley  and  Glasgow,  to 
take  two  prominent  examples,  to  revolt  against  supporting  Voluntary 
candidates  who  had  blocked  MoncreifF s bills.  Moderate  Wing 
candidates  were  often  the  beneficianes  and  had  been  returned  in  the 
place  of  Voluntanes  and  Free  Churchmen  who  had  held  sway  for  a 
decade. 

It  is,  in  turn,  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  Whigs  of  1857 
were  not  the  same  as  those  of  10  years  earlier.  The  “new-model” 
Scottish  Wings  were  of  a more  entrepreneurial,  less  “aristocratic” 
stamp  than  their  predecessors  had  been.  Adam  Black  was  an  Edinburgh 
publisher  and  bookseller,  not,  as  Sir  William  Gibson  Craig  had  been, 
an  estate  owner.  Walter  Buchanan  was  an  East  India  merchant,  not, 
like  John  Denrustoun,  an  extensive  estate  owner  with  properties  as  far 
flung  as  Louisiana.148  Col.  Sykes  was  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  markedly  more  successful  an  entrepreneur  than  his 

147  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Courier,  7.4. 1857. 

148  See  entries  in  Memoirs  and  Portraits  of  One  Hundred  Glasgow  Men  (Glasgow. 
1886),  i,  57-8  and  101-02.  David  Teviotdale  in  his  unpublished  B.  Litt.  thesis. 
“Glasgow  Parliamentary  Constituency,  1832-46”  (University  of  Glasgow.  1963). 
develops  this  argument  in  some  detail.  See  his  Chapter  6.  1 1 1-30.  He  is  the  first,  as 
far  as  I know,  to  use  the  term  “burgher-aristocracy”  to  denote  these  older, 
traditional  groups  to  distinguish  them  from  “new  money". 
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predecessor  as  Aberdeen  MP,  Alexander  Bannerman.  Both  Black  and 
Buchanan  had,  indeed,  been  political  “bag-carriers”  to  their  Whig 
predecessors  of  the  pre-1847  period,  serving  on  their  committees  and 
being  link-men  when  they  were  away  in  London. 

Among  those  on  the  Conservative  side  of  Scottish  politics 
Maynooth  had  been  an  issue  which  weakened  the  Peelites.  By  the  mid- 
1 850s,  they  were  disappearing,  though  ironically  as  a result  of  the  same 
new  issues,  like  the  effects  of  the  Crimean  War  and  their  failure  to 
support  Palmerston,  winch  were  leading  to  the  demise  of  their  old 
opponents  on  Maynooth,  the  Voluntaries. 

And  Maynooth?  Maynooth  had  provided  the  bonds  of  the  first 
successful  cooperation  between  the  Voluntaries  and  the  new  Free 
Church  in  Scotland.  Under  this  banner  the  old  1832  Whigs  in  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  challenged  and  their  power  had  largely  been 
broken  in  the  bigger  Scottish  constituencies.  By  the  early  1850s, 
however,  Maynooth  was  seen  to  be  no  longer  enough  to  hold  these 
partners  together.  Long-term  ambitions  to  build  a new  Liberalism,  as  in 
the  case  of  Duncan  McLaren,  or  simply  sectarian  bitterness,  as  against 
Sir  James  Anderson  in  Stirling  Burghs,  was  beginning  to  get  in  the 
way.  Maynooth  was  driven  to  the  fringes  of  the  political  debate  by  the 
damage  done  to  Free  Church/Voluntary  cooperation  by  the  education 
issue  and  by  the  much  more  secular,  anti-sectanan  climate  brought 
about  by  the  Crimean  War  and  the  ascendancy  of  Palmerston. 
However,  Maynooth  had  enabled  new  interest  groups  emerging  in  a 
crucial  period  of  change  to  make  not  only  their  voices  heard,  but  their 
influence  felt  in  political  circles  in  a new,  more  direct  way. 
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